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99 
has come —VICTOR HUGO 


1). RING the last few years medical care in the 


average family has changed considerably. 


More babies began to be born in hospitals instead of at home. 
Rather than set a broken bone “on the spot” doctors began 
taking their fractures to a hospital where X-ray services. 
nursing care. and modern scientific equipment could help bring 
about a quicker and more perfect recovery. With pneumonia 


and other illnesses, too, the word was, “Get the patient to a 





hospital.” 


The time had come for the widespread expansion of a powerful 
idea... health insurance. Americans needed a way to protect 
themselves against the shock of sudden hospital and surgical 
bills. They also needed assurance that they would have money 
to live on when sickness or accidents cut off their income. 

ind how that idea has grown! Today over 75 million 


Americans have some form of health insurance! 


We are proud to have been a factor in the growth of this idea. 
The famous low-cost WHITE CROSS PLAN, which we issue 

is now the fastest-growing health protection plan in existence. 
For further information as to how you and your family may enjoy 


the advantages of this Plan please write to Dept. T.A.. of the 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 
Chicago 30, Mlinois 


Hospital, Medical-Surgical, Accident and Health, Life Insurance 
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LARGE THEATRES SMALL THEATRES 


THE ONLY SPOTLIGHTS 


with all these 


ADVANTAGES 


© A really bright, quiet, flickeriess light. 
® A sharp edge from head spot to flood. 





Requires no heavy rotating equipment. Simply 
plug into 110-volt outlet. 


True portability. Mounted on casters. Easily 
disassembled for shipping. 


Two-element variable focal length objective 
lens system. Silvered glass reflector. Horizon- 
tal masking control can be angled 45 degrees 
in each direction. Fast operating 6-slide color 
boomerang. 


TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT 
Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. Auto- ~ 

ICE SHOWS matic are control. SCHOOLS 
A trim of carbons burns 80 minutes. : fit ai 
Available with slide projector attachment for project- 
ing a clean, sharp, clearly defined picture even on 
largest screens. 


TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
Projects 6!/, times brighter head spots. Utilizes all the 
light through most of the spot sizes as contrasted to 
spotlights which vary spot size solely by irising, thus 
losing. substantial light. 


' THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION ! 
I “The World’s Largest ! 
| Manufacturer of Projection Are Lamps” | 
" 94 City Park Avenue Toledo 2, Ohio i 


Please send free literature on the { ) Strong Trouper Arc 
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SHAKESPEARE 


Reader John McCusker of New York 
City started something in the Letters 
department of the July issue. He criti- 
cized the inclusion of an article in the 
Pin-Point 
Doris Hering] and 
Arts broadening 
of its title to include leg 
shows along with the high art of Shake- 
and Ibsen?” The response of 


other readers was diverse and vehement, 


May issue [“The Rockettes 
Perfectionists,” by 
asked: “Is Tueatre 
the intention 


Speare 
as this sampling of their letters shows. 


I'd Hate to Call You a Snob, but... 


DEAR SIR: 

Want to know what the theatre is? A 
flea circus. Also opera. Also rodeos, car- 
ballets, Indian tribal 
Punch and Judy, a one-man band — all 
Wherever 
there’s magic and 


nivals, dances, 


theatre. 


make - believe and 
an audience there’s 
theatre. Donald 
Duck, 
the Lone Ranger, 
Sarah Bernhardt, 
Poodles Hanne- 
ford, Lunt and 
Fontanne, Betty 
Grable, Red the 
Wild Horse and 
Eleonora Duse. You 
don’t understand them all, you don’t like 
them all—why should you? The the- 
atre’s for everybody, you included, but 
not exclusively 


Ibsen and 


A one-man band is 
theatre 


so don’t approve or 
disapprove. It may not be your theatre 
but it’s theatre for somebody, somewhere 
Well, Mr. McCusker, I'd really hate to 


call you a snob, but 


BARBARA VONDRA 
Chicago, Ill 


Concentrate on Thectre 
DEAR SIR: 


Let's keep out articles like the one on 
the Rockettes and concentrate on the- 
atre. How about a series of articles like 
“It Wasn't in the Act,” by Charles D 


2 


vs. 


LEGS 


Rice [June]? I’ve laughed hard only 
twice in the last few months. . 
I read the article 
read it... 


. when 
. and when I re- 


THOMAS R. MORGAN 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Let's Stick to Theatre 


I am sympathetic with John Mc- 
Cusker. Your magazine calls itself The- 
atre Arts. I feel you should do 
everything in your power to limit your 
articles to live theatre. As far as I am 
concerned you could omit the movie 
reviews. I can buy any number of movie 
magazines at any newsstand. .. . If one 
is going to take the word “theatre” to 
mean everything that goes on under the 
roof of any theatre or movie house, one 
is making it common and taking away 
the fascination of a beautiful world. . . 
Let's stick to theatre. 

LOIS ANN PANOSH 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


The Other ‘Arts’ Are Sidelines 


I think that for a magazine dealing 
with the specialized arts of the theatre 
an article like that is permissible. I don't 
quite agree that the Rockettes come 
under the classification of “leg shows.” 
I enjoy a few articles on music, the 
dance, etc., but I do think . . . Theatre 
Arts should deal principally with the 
legitimate stage, the other “arts” being 


sidelines. 
LYNDA GREGORIAN 


West Newton, Mass. 


A Little Stuffy 


‘ 

Mr. McCusker’s attitude toward The- 
atre Arts and its “intention” seems to me 
a little stuffy. If we grant—and of 
course we must — that Shakespeare and 
Ibsen represent theatre art and should 
therefore receive treatment from your 
magazine, we do not thereby deny the 
artistry of other kinds of theatrical ex- 
pression. Mr. McCusker seems to be con- 
fusing two terms: theatrical and dra- 
matic Shakespeare and Ibsen are 
both simultaneously, as are, say, Arthur 
Miller, Bernard Shaw and the clever Mr. 


Fry. But the Rockettes, whose triviality 
apparently bothers no one but Mr. Mc 
Cusker, represent a species which, though 
not dramatic in the Ibsen-Shaw-Fry 
tradition, nevertheless is extremely the- 
atrical. Under this formality we might 
well group the Rockettes, Maurice Chev- 
alier, Guys and Dolls and Phil Silvers, 
whose appearance (and occupation) on 
your July cover must surely have dis- 
turbed reader McCusker’s 
Theatre Arts is keeping its readers 
abreast of the theatre, its drama and 
high art as well as its quite fascinating 
trivialities. 


aesthetic 


GEORGE E. RYAN 
Brighton, Mass 


A Higher Mode, But Not the Only 


It is narrow to say the- 
atre is the so-called high 
art of Shakespeare and 
Ibsen. I will grant you 
that it is a higher mode 
of expression, but not the 
only. Are we to be nar- 
row with life? 


ANDREW LECIK 
Are we to be 


narrow with Director, United Players 
life? Detroit, Mich 


A Narrow-Minded Conception 


Any entertainment that is presented 
on a stage is “theatre,” and anyone who 
thinks otherwise certainly needs further 
enlightenment. Frankly, if your 
magazine stopped its covering of all 
forms of stage entertainment, I would 
find no further interest in it. Though I 
am cultured enough to find great interest 
in anything concerning Shakespeare and 
Ibsen and the like, I could not be satis- 
fied with any publication that dealt 
entirely with this form of theatre. 

I'm afraid Mr. McCusker is considering 
the subject in much too narrow-minded 
a conception. 
JOYCE AILEEN MAE KITTS 
Denver, Colo. 


A Thousand and One Nights with 
Hedda Gabler 


Mr. McCusker’s 

Statement... Can 

only bring to light 

the fact that he is 

slightly misguided, 

highly egotistical, 

and a non-thinking 

boob. Perhaps even 

somewhat of a 

stuffed shirt. If 

Phil Silvers is a Somewhat of a 

stuffed shirt .. . 

and I think he 

is——then the Rockettes are entitled to 

be THEATRE. May Mr. McCusker view 

Hedda Gabler a thousand and one nights! 
E. C. WILLIAMS 
Miami, Fila. 


“harlequin with a 
difference” [July cover] - 
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The Happy Medium 


The word “theatre” is all-inclusive. 
Webster says that “theatre” is “a place 
where events are enacted... .” I’ve sub- 
scribed to the magazine for the past ten 
years and I think you have now reached 
the happy medium of presenting all- 
inclusive theatrical events. . . . Therefore 
I disagree with John McCusker. . . . The 
Rockettes are good theatre, considering 
the music-hall type of show. Just as fine 
an article is “Summer Dance from Coast 
to Coast” in the July issue. These are 
articles on two different types of dance 

two extremes. . . . Keep on reporting 
all types of theatrical news. 


VERNON SPENCER 
Washington, D. C. 


A Place to Draw the Line 


Mr. McCusker rather overstated his 
case, but I do think he has one as far 
as the new, direction of your magazine is 
concerned. It seems to me that you are 
moving . . . toward sensationalism — in 
choice of subjects, in the tone of much 
of the writing, in the flashy use of pic- 
tures .. . the “wisecracking” titles and 
captions. . . . It doesn’t have to be 
Shakespeare and Ibsen all the time, but 
I do think you should draw the line 
somewhere — and the capering of chorus 
girls is as good a place as any to start. 


WALTER AVELLAR 
New York City 


DEAR SIR: 


In your August issue (“Showbusi- 
ness Women,” by Nelson Lansdale), 
you referred to Miss Helburn and “her 
husband, Lawrence Langner.” I should 
like to clear up a misstatement . . . 
embarrassing to Miss Theresa Hel- 
burn’s husband, John Baker Opdycke, 
[and] to my wife, Armina Marshall. I 
should think your wonderful magazine, 
noted for its accuracy, would have 
known [that I] and Armina Marshall 
have been married for twenty-seven 
years and have a son twenty-six years 
old. Since many of my friends are 
under the impression that I have com- 
mitted bigamy, I trust that you will 
print this letter in your next issue. 


LAWRENCE LANGNER 
Director, the Theatre Guild 
New York City 


Theatre Arts regrets its .error and 
cheerfully acknowledges that neither 
Mr. Langner nor any of the other per- 
sons concerned is a_ bigamist.—Ed. 
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™ FF Vloyhouse 
A OS of the i OS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ennounces its 1952-1953 season 
OPENING SEPTEMBER I5TH 


@ | yr. comprehensive theater course, includ- 
ing classes in TV and dance 


@ 2nd yr. course tuition-free for graduates 
and actors with previous training 


@ An opportunity to learn and act in the coun- 
try's fastest-growing Community Theater 


Catalog on Request 
222 Croft Avenue Pittsburghh 13, Pa. 
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Sileitia «nthe dies 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


Music from Across the Sea 


et 1s the time of year 


when thousands of American tourists are 
coming back from European music festi- 
vals full of excitement over the artists 
and the performances they have heard 
They have sweltered in the baths of 
Caracclla to hear the Roman outdoor 
They have crowded 

Felsenreitschule (literally the 

riding school’) and Bayreuth’s 
but acoustically perfect Festspiel- 


opera into Salz- 
burg’s 


“rocky 


music in front of the Lion of Lucerne 


| With Munich and Paris and London and 


| perhaps a few Spanish, Dutch and Scan- 
| dinavian stop-offs, they manage to ab- 


|sorb quite a lot 


CANADIAN | 
OrstRiBUTOFR 
Instertoneeous | 

Recording Service | 


42 Lombord Stree’ | 
Teronte, Ont.. Can | 


Ready-To-Use 
Professionally-Prepared 
THEATRICAL PUBLICITY 


DEPT. TA-3 
150 WEST 46th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 





PUBLICITY PACKAGES 


Interest-rousing newspaper stories, 
radio material, stunts, tie-ups, etc., 
fresh, vivid material in abundance, 
that editors will welcome and that 
will boost box-office receipts. Such 
Packages now available on 160 dif- 
ferent plays, at $10 each on some 
plays, $5 on others 


AD-MATS 


“Trade-mark” play - titles, decora- 
tively lettered, often illustrated, to 
give ads, leaflets, program-covers a 
real showmanly appearance. From 
50c to $1.50 each 


POSTERS 


Window-cards in 2 vivid colors, 


11”x14”. Stiff cardboard. Attrac- 
tively hand-lettered and illustrated 
1 doz. $2—or 12c to 1l4c each in 
lots of 50 or more 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, USE THIS BLANK 


"Neate PE ENR. 


i Package Publicity Service, Department T t 


of European music 
within a few weeks’ time. 

When they come back, they will find 
that they can hear all the outstanding 
European artists on foreign-made records 
(Some of the stars will even have beaten 
them to it and signed up with American 
companies and possibly booked personal 
appearances by this time.) Most of these 
records with foreign labels are well sung 
and played and excellent from an engi- 
neering standpoint. Such a distributor as 


the Carl Fischer store on 57th Street, 
opposite Carnegie Hall, reports a steady 
sale of this material, even when the 
manufacturing company and the artists 
themselves are still comparatively un- 
known 

RCA Victor recently announced that 
the catalogue of the British Gramophone 
Company, Ltd. (“His Master’s Voice’’) 
would henceforth be distributed in the 
United States in new pressings of both 
the long-playing and the “45” type. This 
makes available a wealth of important 
material in a convenient form, including 
some artists and compositions not usually 
found in the routine lists. 


Flagsted with a Willow in Her Hand 


There will be special interest in the 
complete Gramophone _ recording of 
Henry Purcell’s Dido and Aeneas, star- 
ring Kirsten Fiagstad, with members of 
London’s Mermaid Theatre company, 
conducted by Geraint Jones. The revival 
of this classic opera of 1690 was a great 
success in England last summer, and the 
work itself has been called by Gustav 
Holst “one of the most original expres- 


| 1674 Broadway, New York City 19 


I Please mail immediately fullest details on Pub- 
| licity Packages, ad-mats and posters 
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“This one plays 52 forty-five minute records, 
giving you 39 hours of continuous music!” 
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sions of genius in all opera.” Purcell 
wrote it for a girls’ boarding school in 
Chelsea, and his music overcomes even 
the handicap of a poor libretto by 
Nahum Tate. Flagstad’s voice naturally 
glorifies the interpretation, especially in 
the famous “Lament” of the closing 
scene 


Another stage work offered to Ameri- 
can record-buyers through the Victor- 
Gramophone combination is Mozart's 
Idomeneo, which was a feature of the 
Salzburg Festival last year. In this case 
the recording is by the Glyndebourne 
company, conducted by the late Fritz 
Busch, featuring the Viennese mezzo- 
soprano, Sena Jurinac. We heard her as 
Octavian in Munich’s Rosenkavalier and 
predict a spectacular success if and when 
she comes over in person. 


Guden in Mozart's Requiem 


Hilde Giiden sang the part of Ilia in 
Salzburg’s Idomeneo and is now firmly 
settled at our own Metropolitan Opera 
House. She has been heard on London 
records and now appears as the soprano 
soloist in Mozart’s Requiem, recorded by 
Remington at the Salzburg Festival, with 
the Cathedral Choir and Mozarteum 
Orchestra conducted by Josef Messner. 
The Remington lists include other Met- 
ropolitan stars, such as Astrid Varnay 
(Bayreuth’s Brunnehilde for the past two 
seasons), Paul Schoeffler and Kurt Baum. 
Now that the quality of the materials 
has been improved, the popular-priced 
foreign-made Remington LP records are 
definitely a good bargain. A special edu- 
cational series has just been announced 
by this energetic organization. 


The Complete Savoyard 


The London catalogue has lately con- 
centrated on a complete set of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operettas, of which 
only one or two remain on the waiting 
list. They are interpreted by members of 
the original Savoy Opera Company 
which means that they are authentic as 
well as entertaining. A recent and sig- 
nificant achievement of London Records 
is the first complete Swan Lake ballet, 
covering twelve-inch LP discs. 
Tschaikovsky’s music is played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Anatole Fistoulari, with Campoli as 
the violin soloist, and was recorded at 
Covent Garden. 


two 


A distinct novelty in the operatic field 
is offered by Urania in Dvorak’s Rus- 
saka, with Josef Keilberth conducting 
the singers of the Dresden State Opera 
and the Saxon State Orchestra. More 
familiar stage works in the Urania list 
are Flotow’s Martha and Verdi's Rigo- 
letto, both sung in German, with Erna 
Berger in soprano Heinrich 
Schlusnus is the Rigoletto, with Robert 
Hegger conducting the the 
Berlin State Opera. 


the roles. 


forces of 
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The untimely death of Maria Cebotari 
(whose appealing voice can be heard on 
films as well as records) created a big 
demand for her Memorial Album, also | 
issued by Urania, Arthur Rother con- 
ducting the Symphony Orchestra of 
Radio Berlin. The popular soprano’s 
repertoire in this album includes such 
widely different material as the final | 
scene from the Strauss Salome, an aria 
from Mozart’s Abduction from the 
Seraglio and the love duet from Puc- 
cini's Madam Butterfly. Tiana Lemnitz 
is another star of the Urania catalogue, 
with an album containing the Wagner- | 
Wesendonck songs as well as other 
classics of the German Lied literature. 


Alcestis Rises from the Shades 


The Oceanic recording of Gluck’s 
Alceste deserves mention, even in com- 
parison with last season’s Metropolitan 
production, starring Kirsten Flagstad. 
Here the orchestra and chorus are the 
Paris Philharmonic, with René Liebowitz 
conducting and Ethel Semser in the title 
role. 

Decca’s new Gold Label 4000 Series 
of ten-inch LP discs, reasonably priced, 
offers some stage music, re- 
corded abroad (Deutsche Grammophon) 
including operatic arias sung by Renata 
Tebaldi from La Boheme, Andrea Che- 
and La Wally. (London has the 
same singer in a complete Boheme and 
in Butterfly, conducted by the Metro- 
politan’s Alberto Erede at La Scala.) 
The Decca series also experiments in 
Camarata’s orchestral version of familiar 
arias from the operas, which is another 
way of popularizing such music. 

Several other companies now have 
foreign recordings on the American mar- 
ket, but their current releases are largely 
instrumental, with no direct significance 
for the theatre. Mention should be made, 
however, of such European artists as Paul 
Badura-Skoda, who has made sixteen 
Westminster records, including the 
unique LP disc with a Scriabin piano 
concerto on one side and one by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff on the other; David Oistrakh, 
the sensational Russian violinist, in Van- 
guard’s recording of the Kabalevsky 
Concerto, conducted by the composer | 
(coupled with the only available record | 
of Khrennikov’s incidental music to 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado about Noth- | 
ing); and the Roumanian Dinu Lipatti, | 
who died two years ago at the age of | 
thirty-three and may now be heard on | 
Columbia records in the Chopin Waltzes | 
and the Greig and Schumann Piano | 
Concertos (both on one LP disc). | 

Europe still has an apparently unlim- 
ited supply of artists who will continue 
to be discovered by American music- | 
both in person abroad and 
through the foreign-made recordings dis- | 
tributed here. They do not all attain the 
same standard, but most of them are | 


| 
distinctly worth hearing. | 


unusual 
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KUENG RECORDERS 
Fine Imported Instruments 


People of the Theatre, 
Dancers and Musi- 
cians play the 


RECORDER 
Family groups play 
this woodwind. We 
have the finest 
instruments — So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass and Soprani- 
no in Baroque and 
Swiss fingerings. 
Prices from $8.50. 
Student sopranos 
$4.50 up. Also the 
largest Recorder 
Music Catalog. 


Send for Catalog 92 


Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street New York 19, N. Y. 


FANNY BRADSHAW 


Authority on Speech for Actors 
Coaching 
Individual Instruction 


Special Training in Shakespeare 
and Verse Drama 
Studio open mid-September 
upon return from England 
interview by Appointment 


3 Theatre Studio 


45 W. 55th St. Telephone 


Cir 7 1851 


Screen Star Barbara Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil." 


Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 
“For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
"Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York." 

Blair Chatzinoff—New York Post 


"The finest Steak House in America." 
Mike O'Shea—T V Guide 
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dinner 


but a good one! 


MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 
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Theatre Arts 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 1951 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done as a cycle $4.50 

Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and directors $2 75 

The Player’s Library 
A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
on all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 

Supplement, Player's Library 
An index of plays and theatre books 
published since the original vol- 
ume ..$2.50 

The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions $5.00 

Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program....$2.00 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions $4.50 

Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 

Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
& OTHERS 


$5.00 


$5.00 
An Actor Prepares 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK! $3.00 
Building a Character 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.50 
My Life in Art 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.75 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 

BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 

BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD 


$2.00 


$2.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 

A Correspondence (Illus 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 

BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS $2.5 
Stages of the World 

112 scene design plates $4. 
Broadway Scrapbook 

BY BROOKS ATKINSON $1.7 
The Negro in the American Theatre 

BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS $2.50 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 

BY PAUL MEYERS & ROY STALLINGS 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 
Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 

BY FREEDLEY & BAKER $ .50 


$5.00 
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124 East 30rn St., New Yorx 16, N. Y. 


oks 


by Joseph Carroll 


A Play Broadway 
Could Use 


A Moon for the Misbegotten 


A™ pLay by Eugene O'Neill, printed 


or produced, is an event, espe- 
cially in these parched times when medi- 
ocrity shares the stage with vulgarity 
and only an occasional revival offers any- 
thing worth the attention of an adult 
intelligence. Like him or not, Mr. O’Neill 
is the most considerable figure in the 
American theatre, and even his 


have 


most 
dignity 
than Broadway's brummagem successes. 

It is a pity that A Moon for the Mis- 
begotten (Random House, $2.75) never 
reached Broadway. It was presented on 
the road by the Theatre Guild in 1947, 
and was closed by the police in Detroit 
to whose nice sensibilities it seemed 
“obscene.” It is, of course, nothing of 
the sort, unless — under the rigid con- 
formism of the day 
obliged to pretend that people never go 


disastrous failures 


more 


writers are now 


to bed together except in the marriage 
bond. 

Whether it was because of mishaps on 
the road or for other considerations, the 
play was not brought to New York. In a 
prefatory note, Mr. O'Neill says he has 
been unable to “give it the attention 
required for 


appropriate presentation.” 


Presumably he intended to make: revi- 


Eugene O'Neill 
dignity. 


Even his failures have 


Joseph Carroll, Theatre Arts’ 
new book critic, has written for 
The Atlantic Monthly, Tomorrow. 
Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Cosmopolitan, Today’s Woman and 
other magazines. His short stories 


have appeared in several an- 
thologies. 


sions and deletions, but was prevented 
by illness from doing so. 

It could do with revisions and — as is 
almost always the case with O’Neill’s 
work — with deletions; but even in its 
present form it would have been wel- 
come in any recent season. It has high 
humanity in its theme and courage in its 
statement; that is more than we have 
had from anyone else lately, most writers 
having apparently concluded that the 
easiest way to avoid giving offense is to 
say nothing at all but to say it at 
length 

Mr. O'Neill is no conformist. He is, in 
fact, almost as wayward as his own 
raffish characters in asserting his discon- 
tents with the world and his country; 
discontents profoundly felt though not 
always lucidly communicated. But a lit- 
tle waywardness is needed in the theatre: 
we have had enough of bogus moraliz- 
ing, windy pseudo-patriotism and the 
pretentious intoning of platitudes that an 
intimated public accepts as poetry. 

In A Moon for the Misbegotten Mr. 
O'Neill returns to the kind of people 
among whom he has always been most 
at home: the half-outlaws, the failures, 
the derelicts — all the hard-pressed and 
desperate men and women who are un- 
able to come to terms with society and 
whose protest against its canons most 
often takes the form of self-destruction, 
partial or complete. The conflict is 
always the same, whatever its surface 
variations: the humanity of individuals 
butting its head against all the walls 
built up in an inhuman world of ma- 
chines, of vast political and economic 
power remotely wielded but forever im- 
pinging on the life of the individual, of 
that obstinate fetishism which has re- 
placed totem poles 
institutions. 


with mummified 
It is a conflict which somehow finds 
its best expression in the early short 


plays about the sea, in Anna Christie (a 
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play the author is said to dislike), The 
Hairy Ape, All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings, The Iceman Cometh and now in 
A Moon for the Misbegotten. For all the 
earnestness of his attempt, and now and 
then the brilliance of his dramaturgy, 
the playwright was never quite on his 
own ground in the bedroom-and-parlor 
agonizing of Strange Interlude, the 
woozy metaphysics of Days Without End, 
or the labored classical analogies of 
Mourning Becomes Electra. 

For whatever reasons of philosophy, 
tradition and personal sympathy, Mr. 
O'Neill is at his most eloquent with bar- 
flies and bums; and if the characters in 
the new play are rather more than that, 
the description comes close enough. 

The play is set in rural Connecticut 
in 1923; its people (all except one) are 
Irish by birth or descent. The heroine, 
Josie Hogan, would cost any casting 
director sleepless nights, since she is, in 
Mr. O’Neill’s words, “so oversize for a 
woman that she is almost a freak — five 
feet eleven in her stockings and weighs 
around one hundred and eighty. . . . She 
is more powerful than any but an excep- 
tionally strong man, able to do the man- 
ual labor of two ordinary men. But there 
is no mannish quality about her. She is 
all woman.” 

She has remained with her father, 
Phil Hogan, doing most of the work on 
his dilapidated small farm, even after his 
sons have run away from his tyranny 
and miserliness. The farm is owned by 
James Tyrone, Jr., a man in middle life, 
educated, intelligent, something of a poet 
and entirely a wastrel — waiting for an 
inheritance to be settled on him and 
spending the interval in the drunken 
pursuit of prostitutes. 

It is old Hogan’s plan that Josie shall 
marry Tyrone, so that he can keep the 
farm and have his daughter bring money 
into the family besides. The obstacles to 
the plan are that Josie and Tyrone are 
genuinely in love and neither feels wor- 
thy of the other, since Tyrone is reck- 
lessly destroying himself with drink and 
Josie has climbed into many a haymow 
with the lads of the neighborhood. 

It sounds commonplace in summary, 
but it is far from that in the way it is 
worked out. The relationships of the 
characters are subtly established in a 
myriad of incident, (in which Mr. 
O'Neill is most inventive; if he can do 
nothing else he can move people around 
a stage adroitly and with purpose) until 
we see all three in the full light of the 
author’s own compassion. 

Each uses his weakness as a way of 
defying a world that has maimed his 
strength. Old Hogan is greedy because 
he has never known comfort in his whole 
life; it is his redemption that he is 
greedy on his daughter’s behalf as well, 
since he feels guilty about the shabby 
life she lives with him. 
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Tyrone is spendthrift and lazy because 
his parents and the priests to whom he 
went to school gave him every indul- 
gence except an understanding of his 
intense sexual nature, forever oppressed 
by the religious puritanism of his youth 
He uses his grace of mind and charm 
of character to fend off all responsibility, 
and his adventures are always 
those of a guilty child. 

Josie’s weakness is that she is careless 
of her strength; her strength is her wom- 
anhood — but because it has never been 
allowed to flower into wifehood and 
especially motherhood, she gives herself 
over to contemptuous sexual conquests. 

Nowhere, of course, are these motives 
so baldly articulated; Mr. O’Neill is too 
good a dramatist for that. But the mo- 
tives are always present. 

The defects of the play are renewals 


sexual 


of the playwright’s old defects. He writes 
so intensely that, even when a reader is 
greatly moved, an uneasy sense persists 
that the author is flirting with bathos. 
In other of his plays the flirtation be- 
came an out-and-out engagement; and 
there are parts of Desire Under the Elms 
where the temptation to laugh in the 
wrong places is very strong. 

There are splendidly funny scenes in 
A Moon for the Misbegotten: scenes of 
intentional laughter, notably one in 
which Phil Hogan and Josie hurl the 
full force of their outrageous Irish invec- 
tive at a rich neighbor who comes to 
complain about their encroachments on 
his property. 

In other scenes, intended to advance 
the tragic theme of the play, the lan- 
guage gets a little out of hand and takes 
on the wrong kind of theatricality. A 
writer should always keep his sense of 
humor within reach, even if he isn’t 
using it at the moment. 

But in this play more than in any 
other, Mr. O'Neill shows the beauty that 
often can be found in the speech of 
ordinary people, without forcing a false 
poetry on his characters. It is almost as 
though he had been studying Sean 
O’Casey when his heroine says at the 
end of an exquisite love scene: 

“You're a fine one, wanting to leave 
me when the night I promised you has 
just begun, our night that'll be different 


4 DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
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MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL 
(film version) T. S. Eliot 6.00 


' MAKING A FILM (Secret People) 
’ Lindsay Anderson 4.00 
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SHAKESPEARE’S MOTLEY 
Leslie Hotson 
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'! A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN | | 
Eugene O'Neill 2.75 
THE GRAND TOUR 


Elmer Rice 2.25 1 
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30¢ each month 
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Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
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the famous French magazine, 
offers you its elegant Album 
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| @ panoramic account of the French theatre season 
1950/1951. Most of the year's productions (by Piran- 
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from all the others, with a dawn that | 


won't creep over dirty windowpanes but 


will wake in the sky like a promise of | 


God’s peace in the soul’s dark sadness. 
. . » God forgive me, it’s a fine end to 
all my scheming to sit here with the 
dead hugged to my breast, and the silly 
mug of a moon grinning down, enjoying 
the joke.” 

But, unhappily, the play’s resolution 
leads the characters nowhere but into 
the blind alley of self-pity; and self-pity 
is one form of self-righteousness. It seems 
a strange limitation on the thinking of 

(continued on page 11) 
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Attractive rooms and suites air condi- 
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DANCE 
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FALL TERM 
SEPT. 22 


eats 500 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
with major in Drama or Dance 


Experimental Theatre Seats 125 


Catalog on request 


Drama Dept 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


26 Fenway Boston, Mass 


STELLA ADLER 


Classes in 
Principles of Acting Technique 


at the 
AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 
AND ACADEMY 


245 W. 52nd St., PL 7-4133 


Next term starts early in October 


| Current Broadwa 
| Plays and Musicals 


Guys and Dolls — 46th St. Theatre. The Drama 
Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam Levene, Vivian 
Blaine, Robert Alda and Isabel Bigley as Run- 
yon characters 

Mrs. McThing — Morosco, W. 45th. ANTA’s 
production of Mary Chase’s newest fantasy 
with Helen Hayes, Robert Mariotti and Lydia 
Reed 

New Faces — Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 
»roduction of his new revue with sketches by 

eter DeVries, Ronny Graham and Melvin 
Brooks, with Ronny Graham, Eartha Kitt, 
a Carroll, Bill ullican, Jimmy Russell, 
osemary O'Reilly and Alice Ghostley 

Pal Joey — Broadhurst, W. 44th. A revival of 
the Rodgers-Hart and John O’Hara musical 
hit, with Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Helen 
Gallagher, Lionel Stander and Patricia North- 


rup 

Point of No Return -— Alvin, W. 52nd. Paul Os- 
born’s adaptation of John Marquand’s novel 
about a successful banker, with Henry Fonda 
and Leora Dana. 

South Pacific — Majestic, 44th St. W. of B’ way. 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize 
Musical Play with George Britton and Martha 
Wright. 

The Fourposter — Barrymore, 47th W. of B’way. 
Jan de Hartog’s comedy about marital life 
with Betty Field and Burgess Meredith as the 
only characters. 

The King and I — St. James, 44th W. of B'way. 
A Rodgers and Hammerstein musical based on 
the book Anna and the King of Siam with 
Gertrude Lawrence and Yul Brynner. 

The Male Animal — Music Box, W. 45th. Re- 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent 
comedy with Elliott Nugent in his original 
role, Robert Preston and Martha Scott. 

The Moon Is Blue— Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
F. Hugh Herbert’s comedy, with Maggie 
McNamara, Donald Cook and Barry Nelson 

Top Banana — Winter Garden, B’wa & 50th. A 
musical about America’s number one television 
star, with Phil Silvers. 

Wish You Were Here — Imperial, W. 45th. Le- 
land Hayward’s production of a new musical 
based on Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful 
Time with book by Arthur Kober and Joshua 
Logan, lyrics by Harold Rome, with Christine 
Matthews, Jack Cassidy, Sheila Bond, Larry 


special rates for 


CLASS and GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In Groups of 10 or More 


Blyden and Paul Valentine, directed by Joshua 
Logan, settings by Jo Mielziner, costumes by 
Robert MacIntosh. 

Off-Broadway 

Schedules for November must be received by the 
eighteenth of September. 


In New York 

Bown Adams Studio — 306 W. 8ist St. Thurs 
Fri., Sat. eves.: Bown Adams’ four original 
one-acters, Four for Tonight. 

Irwin Rose Productions — Circle in the Sopere 
5 Sheridan Square, Sept. 1-15: Daniel 
new play Fortress of Glass. 

Originals Only — 100 7th Ave. So. Through 
September : halts Grannis’ Love in Our Time. 

The Living Theatre Cherry Lane, 38 Com- 
merce St. Through September: Alfred Png 

mS King sed Joke anbeys be — 
‘he Masque and Lyre Light Opera Co. — Jan 
Hus House, 351 PA 74th St. Sept. 4-6, 11-13 
Trial by Jury and H. M. S. Pinafore. Sept. 18- 
20, 25-27: Cox and Box and The Pirates of 
Penzance. 


Summer Theatres 


Connecticut 

Oval in the Grove Farmington. Mer.: Herbert 
Carlberg. Dir.: Paul Neil de Sole. Sept. 2-6 
Three Men on a Horse. Sept. 9-13: The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. 


Florida 

The University of Miami Theatres — Cora! 
Gables. Dir.: Fred Koch, Jr. Through Sept. 6 
Gramercy Ghost. 

Indiana 

Maxinkuckee Playhouse — Culver. Dirs.: Paul 
—— and Martin Tahse. Sept. 2-7 
Yest y- 

Marylan 

Hille Summer Theatre — Emerson’s Farm, 
Lutherville. Mgr.: Don Swann, Jr. Sept. 2-8 
Seventh Heaven. Sept. 9-15: There’s Always 


‘olis 


Juliet. 

Massachusetts 

Barn Stages — Nantucket. Mer.: Vincent Y 
Bowditch. Through Sept. 6: Pygmalion. 

Berkshire Playhouse Stockbridge. Mgr.: Wil- 
liam Miles. Sept. 1-6: Nina with Edward 
Everett Horton 


THEATRE ARTS offers special low rates to class and group sub- 
scribers in universities, colleges, high schools, little theatres, community 
theatres, dramatic and study groups, women’s clubs and theatre work- 


shops. 


Write today for full details on THEATRE ARTS special reduced rates 
for class and group subscriptions ! 


Address inquiries to: Group Subscriptions 


THEATRE ARTS 


208 S. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois 
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Priscilla 
Franklin eae. Soe t 1: White Horse ‘Bebe Beach 
Follies, new aes 

Provincetown Play’ — Provincetown. M, 
Virginia Then qo Huntington, nis 
Johnston. Sept. 1: The Tavern. 

Straight Wharf Theatre — Nantucket. Megr.: 
Vincent Bowditch. Through Sept. 7: Three 
Men on a Horse. 

Missouri 

Starlight Theatre 
Through Sept. 6: 

Nebraska 


Hayloft Summer Theatre — Lincoln. Mgrs.: 
Richard Miller, David Andrews. Through it. 

1; The Happy’ Time. Sept. 9-14: Gold in the 

ills. 

New Jersey 

Ivy Tower Play - Spring Lake. Mgr.: Rea 
John Powers. Sept. 1-6 Yes, Miss Craig, new 
comedy by Donal 4 Elser. ses 8-13: The First 


Legion 

Grist . Mill Playhouse — Rt Andover. M “ 
Robert E. Perry. Sept 1-6: = with 
Francis 

_ Mill Playhouse iw. Mgr.: Richard 
. hiey. Through Sept. : The Student 
rince 


New York 


Finger Lakes Lyric Circus Skaneateles. Pro- 
ducers: Walter and Virginia Davis. Sept. 2-7: 
Show Boat. 

Westhampton Playhouse — Westhampton Beach 
Prod.: Ron Rawson. Sept. 1-6: Seven Keys to 
Baldpate with William Gaxton. 


Ohio 


Cleveland Play House — Cleveland. Mgr.: Fred- 
eric McConnell. Sept. 10-21: The Velvet Glove. 

Rhode Island 

Newport Casino Theatre — Newport. Mng. Dir.: 
Sara Stamm. Sept. 1-7: A Date with April, 
George Batson’s new play with Constance 
Bennett. 


Vermont 

Ethan Allen Players — Brandon. Dirs.: 
Sporee, Ross Vaughn. Sept. 1: The 
Family. 

Washington 

University of Washington — Seattle. Showboat 
Theatre. Through t. 27: The Innocents. 
Penthouse Theatre. Through Sept. 13: On the 
Side of the Angels. 


Dance in New York 

Bali Island Dance Co. — Fulton Theatre, 210 
W. 46th St. Sept. 16-Oct. 14. Program: tradi- 
Genes dances and music. Cast includes Ni 
Gusti Raka and Sampih. 

Ballet Theatre - - Metropolitan Opera House. 
Sept. 25-Oct. 12. Program: new ballets by 
Agnes de Mille, Edward Caton and William 
Dollar. Cast includes Alicia Atome, Igor 
Youskevitch, John Kriza,.and Mary Ellen 
Moylan, with Alicia Markova as guest artist. 

Music in New York 

Carnegie — Sept. 13: Jazz Philharmonic. Sept. 
14: Recital fall: Ethel Eee. soprano. Sept. 
20: Recital Hall: Eugene Soblin, concert group. 
Sept. 21: Recital Hall: Sylvia Sargeant, mezzo- 
sonenne. ort 22: Telephone Hess Broadcast 
Sept. 27: St. Simbar choir. Sept. 30; Orchestral 
p ocky 

Town Hall — Sept. 16: Richard Kay, cellist 
with assisting artists. Sept. 20: Leone School 
of Music. 

New York City Opera — City Center. Sept. 18 
& 28: Tosca. Sept. 19 & 27: Amahl and the 
Night Visitors and The Old Maid and 
Thief. Sept. 20 Giovanni. Sept. 21: 
Madame Butterfly. Eve., La Traviata. S 
25: Aida. Sept. 26: La Boheme. Sept 
Eve., The Marriage of Figaro. Sept. 28: Mat., 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 


European Events 
Belgium 


Kemmel. Sept. 7: Singing Festival sponsored by 
local music societies. 

Knokke. Sept. 12-16: First international biennial 
poetry conference. 


France 


Besancon. Sept. 4-14: Music Festival with sym- 
pray concerts conducted by Ansermet, Bar- 
sirolli, Benzi and age me 

Paris pt. 7-13: Film Festival of the Inter- 
a Congress of Cultural, documentary 
films 

Sceaux. Sept. 7, 14, 21, 28: Concerts in the 
Orangerie of the Chateau de Sceaux organ- 
ized by the ‘Nuits de Sceaux.’ 


Germany 


Berlin. Sept. 1-30: Berlin Festival with produc- 
tions by the New York City Center Ballet, 
Sadler's Wells Ballet, Royal Ballet of Stock- 
holm, Hamburg State b vera and the American 
company of Por " 

Coblenz. Through Bent 14: Outdoor operettas. 

Munich, Sept. 2-27: Music Contest. 


~ Swope Park, Kansas City. 
Show Boat. 


Robert 
Royal 
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Great Britain 


coma Fe Scotland. Through Sept. 6: Interna- 
tional _ | Music and Drama. 


7-12: Three Choirs Festival 
noe ae concert. 
Pitlochry, Scotland. Through September 27 
Drama Festival. 


Italy 

Bergamo. Through September. Opera Festival at 
Donizetti ry 

Como. Sept. 6, 13, 20, 27: Concerts at Villa 
Carlotta. 

Milan. Sept. 20-21: Arturo Toscanini conducting 
symphonic and operatic works at La Scala 
Opera House. 

Siena. t. 15-21: Musical Week. 

Venice. Sept. 1-12: Film Festival, 13th interna- 
tional competition. 

Venice. Sept. 8-18: Modern Music Festival. 
pain 

San Sebastian. Sept. 6-20: Musical Festival in- 
cluding songs, dances and concerts 


Switzerland 
Altdorf. Sept. 7, 14, 28: Drama Festival. 


R. S. 
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Coming Full-length Plays: 


October: Maxwell Anderson's 
Barefoot in Athens 


November: First publication 
of a new political fantasy 
by William Saroyan, 

The Slaughter 
of the Innocents 


December: Alan Jay Lerner's 
Paint Your Wagon 
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choreography by 
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musical direction by 


ED SAFRANSKI 
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Mullahy; OuR CHILDREN AND Our ScHoots by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; THe 
Far SIDE OF PARADISE, the widely acclaimed biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener; GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; 
Out OF My LaTER Years by Albert Einstein; THE AMERICAN MIND by Henry 
Steele Commager; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD Ear, “the inner experience of 
a psychoanalyst,” by Theodore Reik;—these are only a few of the many notable 
books available to members. They are all books that each of us would want 
to read and keep for his permanent library 
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The publishers’ list anyeed 
of these books range - Pd 
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Book Find Club you payonly | 
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Receive F FREE Gift Book 
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Club, select any 2 books pictured or 
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FOR ONLY $1.89 


dling). Actually this means 
an average saving of more 
than 50% on the books you 
buy. 
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thers 
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The Book Find Club /o theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


h costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You pay 
only for the books you want and you may take as few as four 
in the entire membership year. Each month you receive, FREE, 
the Book Find News, so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return the printed form (always 
supplied by us) which tells us not to send it. In addition, the 
Book Find News contains reviews of other notable books avail- 
able to members. Since it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections during the year anyway, 
why not get them from the Club at the tremendous savings we 
are able to effect through our large printing orders. 


Please enroll me os a member 
and send me the FREE book and 
first selection | have indicated 
| am also to receive FREE each 
month the Club's literary maga- 
zine, the Book Find News. | 
understand | may accept os few 
as 4 books o year at the SPE- 
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ONLY $1.89 @ BOOK (plus 24¢ 
postage and handling) and may 
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Books 


(continued from page 7) j 


a writer who in play after play has in- 
sisted on the dignity of human beings to 
shackle that dignity with hopelessness. 


That, of course, raises questions be- 
yond the scope of this department; and 
it is to be hoped that A Moon for the 
Misbegotten will be the 
of the to take a new 
look at Eugene O'Neill. He is entitled to 


one, and the playgoing public is entitled 


occasion for 


scholars theatre 


to its results. The case for him has been 
stated many times, often in a recklessly 
uncritical spirit. The case against him 

or the beginning of one was forcefully 
stated by Eric Bentley, a just and schol- 
arly critic, in his article, “Trying to Like 
O'Neill,” in the summer, 1952, issue of 
Kenyon Review. But it might be sug- 
gested to Mr. Bentley (as John Gassner 
does suggest on page 24 in this issue 
that the case against Mr. O'Neill is also 
a case theatre. 


Now and again a playwright like Lillian 


against the American 
Hellman or Arthur Miller or Tennessee 
Williams may approach his best and sur- 
pass his lesser work; but in volume of 
achievement he stands alone. Such as he 
is, he is just about all we have. 


43RD STREET, NEW YORK 18 * 626 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 46 
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The Plays of J. B. Priestiey 


In the introduction to The Plays of 
J. B. Priestley, Volume III 


$5.00), the British playwright comments 


(Harper’s, 


wistfully on the decline of the kind of 


theatre in which author, director and 
actors work together as a team, and de- 
plores what he calls a return to the “star 
system,” in which the leading actor is 


everything and the play is nothing. 


“If the 


again by star 


theatre is to be dominated 


players and actor-man- 


agers,” Mr. Priestley says, “then not only 


will no high level of team acting be 


and 


masterpieces 


attained or even attempted that 


means that most modern 


cannot be adequately performed — but 
also there will soon be very few plays of 


real value offered to the public.” 


It would seem to be an argument for 
repertory, though Mr. Priestley nowhere 
calls it that by name; but he is bitterly 
explicit about the West End’s preference 
for “the blaze of excitement created by 
one huge glittering performance” rather 
than for the balanced production with 


uniformly skillful actors in a fine play. 


(continued on page 87) 
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do you know about the C-I Board? 


a booklet describing the Century-Izenour* 
board—a historic development in 

stage lighting control—is now being 
prepared ...send for yours now! 


“after Geo. C, Izenour, inventor 
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When talk turns to important new books... 
do you hear yourself saying: 


“[’m sorry, I never got around 
to reading that” 


A SELF-CHECK ON YOUR RECENT READING HABITS 


How many of these good new books have you 


failed to read in spite of your intentions? 


The Caine Mutiny—Herman Wouk...... 
Kon-Tiki—Thor Heyerdahl 
Closing the Ring—Winston Churchill... . 
The Sea Around\Us—Rachel L. Carson. . . 
From Here to Eternity—James Jones... .. 
Strange Lands and Friendly People— 
William O. Douglas 
The Cruel Sea—Nicholas Monsarrat 
The Holy Sinner—Thomas Mann 
Requiem for a Nun—William Faulkner. . 
Return to Paradise—James A. Michener. . 
The Troubled Air—Irwin Shaw........ 
A Soldier’s Story—Omar N. Bradley 
A King’s Story—The Duke of Windsor. . 
The Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger. . . 
This Is the Hour—Lion Feuchtwanger.. . 
His Eye Is on the Sparrow—Ethel Waters . 
My Six Convicts—Donald Powell Wilson. 
The Magnificent Century— 
Thomas B. Costain 
Boswell’s London Journal— 
Ed. by F. A. Pottle 
The Maugham Reader is 
The Mature Mind—H. A. Overstreet. .... 


ooo Oo OOOoOoOoOoooOo000 oo000 


M: 


omberahip in the Book-of-the-Month Cds eons 


that you can really keep yourself from missing the particular new 
books you are anxious to read; you may take as few as four books a 
year from among the Club’s selections and special editions, at least 
100 a year; you PAY LESS for them—on the average last year it was 
about 20% less; and, in addition, for every two selections you buy 
after your first purchase you get a valuable Book-Dividend, FREE. 
Last year these free books to members totaled over $11,000,000 


worth, retail value. 


OU do not pay any fixed yearly sum, 

as you do in subscribing to a maga- 
zine. You simply pay for the particular 
books you decide to take (plus a small 
charge to cover postage and mailing ex- 
penses), and you have a wide choice 
among the important books published 
each year. (The list at the left is a striking 
example of the variety of books always 
available to Club members.) 


The Club's five judges, every month, 
choose an outstanding book as the Book- 
of-the-Month. In addition, there are Spe- 
cial Members’ Editions of many widely- 
discussed books—making a total of at least 
100 each year from which you may choose. 


More often than not these selections 
are books you fully intend to buy, and 
then neglect to. The Club’s unique sys- 
tem—acting always as a reminder of your 


Begin your membership with any of the books listed above 


As a demonstration of the Club’s Book-Dividend 


own good intentions—effectually insures 
you against missing those you are particu- 
larly anxious to read, This appeals to 
many busy persons even more than the 
marked saving. 


Since Club selections are, so often, 
important new books you buy anyway 
(when you don’t forget to), why not buy 
just these books from the Club itself— 
usually pay less for them—and then share 
in the very valuable Book-Dividends Club 
members earn by their purchases ? 


Remember always, you need buy only 
books you are sure you want; and that you 
are allowed, as a member, to buy as few 
as four a year, if you wish. 


Hundreds of thousands of book-read- 
ing families now use this sensible service. 
We suggest you try it for a short time, 
and see how advantageous it is. 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Boek-of-the- 


system BOTH t 
Given to 


hese Indispensable Books will be 
YOU with your first purchase 


i you jela sew end buy as few os four books a year 


Hammond’s Complete World Atlas 


RETAIL PRICE $5.00 


A brand-new atlas containing 216 pages of four-color maps; 
160 pages of text and charts. Detaled maps of each state of 
the Dinited States, individual countries of all continents, 
illustrated gazetteers, world statistics, etc. Makes the news 
more understandable; invaluable for children in school; 
handy size . . . always convenient to use. 


AND 


An Encyclopedia of World History 


RETAIL PRICE $6.00 


Covers all of recorded history, from ancient times down to 
1946 and World War II. Edited by William L. Langer, Pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard University. Invaluable whenever 
you want to know the exact historical background of what 
you are reading, whether it is a book of fiction or non-fiction, 


& magazine or « newspaper article. Over 1200 pages. Over 
16,000 index entries. 
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Month Club.* I am to receive, free, HAMMOND'S Com- 
PLETE WORLD ATLAS and AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WORLD 
HISTORY with the purchase of my first book indicated 
below, and thereafter for every two monthly selections 
—or ial Members’ Editions— I purchase from the 
Club, am to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least 
four monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions 
—from the Club each full year I am a member, and I 
may cancel my membership any time after buying four 
such books from the Club. The price to be charged for 
each book will never be more than the publisher's 
price, and frequently less. (A small charge is added 
to cover postage and mailing charges.) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


(Choose one of the books listed abeve) 


“(Please Print Pisinly) SSS 


Postal Zone No. 
--- if any) SiO ccrmantmnnen 
Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, but the Club ships to 
Canadian members, without aay extra charge for duty, 
‘hrough Book-of-the-Meath Club (Canada), Lid 
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offstage... 


A Hesitant Season 


B Y THE calendar, it’s Sep- 
tember ; but, as the Messrs. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein once noted, it 
might as well be spring - 
July, judging by the amount of 
around Times 


or even 
theatrical activity 
Square. This apparently is going to 
be a hesitant season. Only a very 
few daring souls are even talking 
about putting anything on the 
boards in September. Most produc- 
ers are waiting for October — or 
November — or December. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, how- 
ever, a refreshingly different atti- 
tude is loose. There the Wilmington 
Playhouse is kicking up its heels, 
rolling up its sleeves, raising dust, 
expectations and Old Ned in its 
efforts to induce producers to bring 
their plays to Wilmington and keep 
them there for a week. Wilmington 
wants shows and is determined that 
the theatre world shall know it. The 
Playhouse even went to the practi- 
cally unheard-of length of taking a 
large ad in Variety recently to ex- 
pound on all the dandy extra serv- 
ices a producer can expect in Wil- 
mington. 

“We're putting a powerful adver- 
tising campaign behind each play 
that comes to Wilmington,” the ad 
exclaimed. “We’re using TELEVI- 
SION, RADIO, NEWSPAPERS to 
keep enthusiasm in the theatre high 
and to promote YOUR play. We 


have a DIRECT MAIL campaign 4 


to men’s clubs, women’s clubs, 
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drama clubs and other influential 
groups. All this 

Like most things in the duchy of 
Delaware, the Playhouse is owned 
and operated by the E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours people who are more 
interested in building up the thea- 
tre’s cultural and 


at no cost to you.” 


entertainment 
service to the community than in 
making a profit on it. This has led 
them to such extremes as offering to 
let a Broadway producer keep one 
hundred per cent of the gross if he 
would bring his show into the Play- 
house for a week. This is also why 
they are throwing in extra services 


The screen Pickwick, played by James 
Hayter. 


<n 


which most theatres would hesitate 
to undertake. 

Che disinterested angel with the 
approach of a soap huckster is a 
new and welcome character on the 
theatrical scene. Now if the pro- 
ducers would only start producing 
plays so the Playhouse can give them 
the benefit of its all-out promotion, 
the theatre might be taking one 
more step toward survival. 


Two Pickwicks — and Equity 
Raised the Dickens with One 


| Tr LOOKED for a while as if 
Broadway would have to do without 
Charles Dickens this season, after 
whetted by 
Emlyn Williams’ readings from the 


having its appetite 
novelist last winter. But thanks to a 
change of heart by Actor’s Equity 

unless it changes back again — Stan- 
ley Young’s play, The Trial of Mr. 
Pickwick, will open at the Plymouth 
some time this month, with Bartlett 
Mullins in the title role. The play, 
adapted from Pickwick Papers, was 
produced by Roger Stevens in Lon- 
don, where it was a success. Mr. 
Stevens wanted to bring over his 
British cast intact, but he ran head- 
on into a rule recently adopted by 
Equity. This requires that foreign 


The stage Pickwick, played by Bartlett 
Mullins. 
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actors be paid a minimum of $500 
and that at least sixty per cent of a 
company must be American. 

Mr. Stevens appealed for exemp- 
tion from the rule, arguing that the 
play has a peculiarly British quality 
which only British actors can con- 
vey. At first Equity was adamant, 
but then it relented on the grounds 
that Mr. Stevens’ project had been 
in the works long before the rule 
was adopted. The rule was sched- 
uled to go into effect on August 16, 
and Mr. Stevens was told that he 
would be exempted if he could get 
his company to New York before 
that date. 

He doubted that he could get all 
of them here and did some com- 
promising of his own. He announced 
that he would bring ten members of 
the London company and try to 
recruit the rest of the cast in New 
York. Apparently in compliance 
with other union demands, Mr. 
Stevens also planned to rehearse 
here instead of overseas and to have 
new sets built in this country. 

Whatever happens to the stage 
versions, Americans will still have 
the chance to see the Pickwickians 
played by true-blue Britons. A movie 
version of the Dickens classic has 
been made at London’s Nettlefold 
studios. The film uses the same title 
as the novel and was adapted and 
directed by Noel 


Langley, with 


The non-ogling Groucho, after he went 
straight. 


The ogling Groucho, with model Jean 
Easton as the ogl-ee. 





James Hayter in the title part. 
Eighty-three-year-old music hall vet- 
eran George Robey plays Tony 
Weller; Kathleen Harrison and 
Hermione Gingold are also in the 
cast. This is the second time Pick- 
wick Papers has been filmed; the 
first was a silent movie made thirty- 
one years ago. 


Bali Laughs 


A MERICANS will get their 
first glimpse of a troupe of real Bali- 
nese dancers on September 16 when 
the Island of Bali Dancers open a 


three-month tour of the United 
States with a four-week stay at the 
Fulton Theatre in New York. This 
group of forty-five musicians and 
dancers are all from the small town 
of Pliatan on Bali. And this stuns 
Frederick C. Schang, president of 
Columbia Artists, the agency han- 
dling the troupe. 

“It’s a fantastic thing,” he says. 
“We're taking a group of people 
from a town no bigger than Roway- 
ton, Connecticut (pop.: 2,215) —a 
town where there aren’t any toilets, 
where there aren’t any shoes, where 
there aren’t any eyeglasses, where 
the nearest telephone is twenty-five 


Poka, a member of the Balinese dancing 


i troupe opening an American tour in 
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New York this month. 


miles away—and we're putting 
them in the Fulton and counting on 
them to fill it every night for four 
weeks.” 

The civic unity of the troupe is 
unique to Bali. Each town has its 
own dancers and musicians 
play and dance for their own 
amusement. Each ‘own has its own 
specialties, although there are tra- 
ditional dances that are done in all 
towns. And there is no interchange 
of talent. 

“We had to take our troupe all 
from one town because they'd be 
unhappy if we took them from vari- 
ous towns,” says Schang. “They like 
to stick together like a big family. 
The mayor of Pliatan is coming 
with them because they all love 
him.” 

The closest approximation to a 
Balinese dance troupe in this coun- 
try, Schang believes, is the town 
band or town baseball team. The 
extent of Mr. Schang’s audacity in 
bringing the citizens of Pliatan here 
may be measured by considering 
whether the Rowayton town band 
could pull a full house every night 
for four weeks in a Balinese temple. 


who 


Groucho Plays it Straight 


6 a oF the points of the 


past summer — and we won't take 


sides on whether it was a high point 
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or a low point — was a stage ap- 
pearance by the well-known radio 
and television quizmaster, Groucho 


Marx 
may remember that Mr 


Some of our older readers 
Marx used 
to appear on the stage in his younger 
days, cutting many a comic caper. 
For his return to the stage this sum- 
mer at La Jolla, California, Mr 
Marx chose a straight, noncapering 
role in a play called Time for Eliza- 
beth, possibly because he co-authored 
for Elizabeth had a brief 


run on Broadway a few years ago, 


it. Time 


and Groucho made a special trip 
east then to see his brain-child. The 
first-night curtain had hardly de- 
scended before he was back in Cali- 
fornia, much to the surprise of his 
West Coast friends. 

didn’t knock in 
Groucho told 


“Opportunity 
New York.” 


“Only the critics.” 


them. 


The Return of Markova 


F .. part of their stay in 
New York, the Bali troupe will be 


competing with a somewhat differ- 


ent group of dancers, Ballet Theatre, 
which 'plays the Metropolitan Opera 
House from September 25 through 
October 12, before setting out on a 
tour of some ninety-three towns, 
winding up in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on April 18. This season 
Alicia Markova is returning to the 
group for the first time since 1946, 
and the management promises a 
battle of Giselles with Miss Markova 
and Alicia Alonso trying to outstep 
each other in the same role. The 
troupe will also offer a new Agnes 
de Mille ballet, currently known as 
Civil War Suite, to be danced to 
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Villainy is its own 
reward, as Sam 
Byrd (center) 
learned when Ber 
nard Sobel named 
him as one of the 
six best theatrical 
scoundrels of the 
season. 


some unpublicized music by Virgil 
Thomson. Gemze de Lappe, lately 
of Paint Your Wagon, will dance 
the leading role. 


Unhand Me, Sobel! 


See had its brief, 


vicious moment in the limelight at 
Sardi’s recently. Bernard Sobel, a 
villainophile and editor of Theatre 
Handbook, had been brooding on 
the dismaying fact that everybody 
seemed to get awards these days 
except villains. He determined, in 
one expansive gesture, to remedy 
this situation and get some publicity 
for Theatre Handbook by picking 
the six best villains of the 1951-52 
season on Bill Slater’s “Luncheon at 
Sardi’s” program. 
“Villains are the 
plays but they are becoming unfash- 
ionable,” Mr. Sobel told us petu- 
presenting butcher 


mainstays of 


lantly before 
knives to the winners. “We have to 
have blood-thirsty villains or we 
don’t have a play. The Greeks had 
killers and people who consumed 
their wives and so forth, but they 
weren't actual villains because the 
gods made them do it. The real 
villain was born when the Eliza- 
bethans developed the morality play 

Everyman. In the early American 
drama — the ten-twenty-thirty 
there was always a bad man in high- 
top boots who foreclosed mortgages 
and performed other dastardly 
deeds. People loved it. People fed 
their appetites on it. Simon Legree 
was one of the most perfect villains 
of all time. 

“Then,” Sobel, 
“came Ibsen, and the villian got his 


continued Mr. 


first mortal blow. People weren’t all 
bad or all good. That’s where the 
drama started to go static. Instead 
of movement, you have conversa- 
tion. Today it’s even worse — psy- 
chological drama — the villain is in- 
side of you.” 

Mr. Sobel shook his head sadly. 
Rubbing his thumb reflectively along 
the cutting edge of a meat cleaver, 
he announced his six villains who 
had lived up to the worst tenets of 
villainy during last season: Sam 
Byrd in The Chase ; Harold Lang in 
Pal Joey; Anne Meacham in The 
Long Watch; Murvyn Vye in The 
Number; 
17; and 
Shrike. 


Laurence Hugo in Stalag 


Judith Evelyn in The 


The Inscrutable Orient 


I. THE West Coast moguls 
are really serious about cutting costs, 
they might take a hint from the 
ingenious movie industry of Thai- 
land. A recent visitor to Bangkok, 
Alfred Kay reports that the Thailand 
film companies operate on such a 
thin shoestring that they can’t afford 
a sound track. Consequently a silent 
movie is made and, when the pic- 
ture is distributed, a complete set of 
script goes along with it. Each time 
the picture is shown, actors sit in 
the projection booth and read the 
parts over a public address system. 
The resultant sound is not particu- 
larly coérdinated with the film, ac- 
cording to Kay, but it’s sound. 

Addendum: To see such a film, 
one pays six tickles — a tickle being 
the Thailand nickel.) 

Moving over to Formosa, Mr. 
Kay found American movies shown 
with Chinese titles. However, these 
are not the kind of titles we are 
accustomed to seeing at the bottom 
of the frame in foreign movies here. 
Since Chinese characters are read 
vertically, and would run up the side 
of the frame and are so complex 
they would frequently obscure the 
Chinese 


flash the titles on a separate screen 


picture completely, the 


just to the right of the main one. 
Mr. Kay caught a Tarzan film 
continued on page 91) 
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.»- WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


TO NEW MEMBERS 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 
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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
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THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare « Bacon 


All 37 Plays * Comedies, Tragedies, 
Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote — every delightful comedy, 
stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo- 
patra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstacies of love. Be amazed at lago's treachery ; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and tom. 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


ILL YOU add these two volumes to 
your library—as membership gifts 
from the Classics Club? You are invited to 
oin today . . . and to receive on approval 
Peautiful editions of the world’s greatest books. 3. Its volumes 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time” men 
and women of today. 


A true “classic” is a living book that will never 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the 
most thrilling modern novel Have you ever 

lered how the truly great books have become 
classics”? First because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were 
read; they would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy to understand. And those are the very 


« 


readability, interest, simplicity, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Only Book Club of its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other 
book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members 
are not obligated to take any specific number of 
(which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious DeLuxe Editions—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its 
original lustre—books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 
A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 

Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? With your first book will be sent an advance 
notice about future selections 
any book you do not wish 
any specific number of books 
want. No money in advance, no membership fees, 
You may cancel membership at any time. 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising. 
and your FREE copies of The Complete Works 
of SHAKESPEARE and BACON’S ESSAYS 
—cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 
qualities which characterize these selections: THE CLASSICS CLUB, f 


used for $5 and $10 


One 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance and 
a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . . . about love, politics, books, business, friend- 
ship, and the many other subjects which Bacan discusses so clearly, 
incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature, 
Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon— 
are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 
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I] Wolter J. Black, President 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and 
send me, FREE the beautiful two-volume 
De Luxe Classics Club Editions of The Com 
plete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
BACON'S ESSAYS, together with the current 
selection 

I am not obligated to take any specific num- 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it, 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 
wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges 
(Booka shipped in U.S.A. only.) 


Mr. 
Mra, 
Miss 





You may reject 
You need not take 
only the ones you 


(Please Print Plainly) 


This low price— Bei 


Zone No 
City ° (if any? . State . 


Park Avenue, 


Oe Poy oe a 
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H.... is the thing with feathers, Richard 
Harrity observed a few seasons ago when he bagged 
a line from Emily Dickinson as the title for a play. 
On Broadway hope has feathers even after it turns 
into despair or, if that’s too extreme a word, into 
resignation. The angels who strain acquisitive eyes 
at a far-o'f feathered thing which looks like a hit 
find all too often that it has become a turkey. The 
sky over midtown New York has been black with 
turkeys for the past several seasons 

The most impressive fact about the season now 
beginning is that the angels are learning to be cau- 
tious; or at least they are trying to be cautious. 
After the disasters of last season, it’s remarkable that 
there are any angels left at all. 

For, make no mistake, the 1951-52 season was 
brutal. Financially, it reached new depths. It showed 


SEASON: 


What’ 


by John S. Wilson 


a net overall loss of approximately three million 
dollars. Of the seventy-three productions which 
reached New York, only a dozen could be considered 
monetary successes. Esthetically, the season was just 
as bad or maybe a little worse, depending on whom 
you talk to. The critics in general condemned the 
season. They called it “depressing,” “horrifyingly 
bad,” “very weak” and “the worst ever.” 


The Angels Are Learning 


The season was so bad that it apparently rocked 
some angels into a sudden realization that their 
money might better be invested in a frozen-custard 
stand. They may have checked back and found that 
being a patron of the arts has its drawbacks. They 
would have found that the season of 1950-51, a 
reasonably good one, showed a deficit of almost a 
million dollars, that in 1949-50 the deficit was more 
than two million. And although they also would have 
found that 1948-49 showed a profit bordering on a 
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million dollars, this was due almost entirely to the 
profits piled up by a pair of huge successes, South 
Pacific and Kiss Me Kate. 

The inquisitive angels would have found that these 
growing losses have occurred in the face of a fairly 
consistent seasonal gross. The difference can be 
traced to higher costs which have led to higher 
ticket prices. These in turn led to a smaller overall 
audience, one that shops more carefully for its shows 
and tends to concentrate on the big hits. 

The result is a much longer shot for the angel. 
If he’s lucky, he might get in on one of the infre- 
quent big hits; but if he misses that, he hasn’t much 
to look forward to. Theatrical financial success these 
days is measured more in terms of breaking even 
than in actually making money. The vast majority 
of productions are losing propositions. The moder- 
ately successful show is practically a thing of the 
past. A few of a season’s lesser hits may make a 
slight profit. But even some of the hits are likely to 
end up in the red, and anything less than a hit is 
almost bound to be a loser. 

About the only thing that such a setup will do to 
an angel’s bank account is lower it. There are even 
times when an angel doesn’t get the slightest run for 
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his money. Last season half a million dollars went 
down the drain in shows which never raised a curtain 
in New York. 

The few angels still willing to take their chances 
on the 1952-53 season hope that by judicious picking 
and choosing, by spreading their money among dif- 
ferent managements, they may end up with at least 
a small piece of a big hit. In that way they can more 


than offset the losses of a great many fidps 


I've Got a Little List 


The possibilities set before them now are varied 
and frequently very tempting, particularly the ones 
which consist only of one line on a sheet of paper 
New plays are scheduled from noted playwrights 
Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, Robert E. Sher- 
wood (two from Mr. Sherwood), Thornton Wilder, 
Moss Hart, Terence Rattigan, John van Druten, 
Wolcott Gibbs, Joseph Kramm, F. Hugh Herbert, 
Robert Nathan, Arthur Laurents, Truman Capote, 
Samson Raphaelson and more. 

Some of these authors may 
actually have plays produced 
before the season is over. But 
simply backing an established 
playwright is no guarantee for 
an angel. Last season saw 
works from Maxwell Ander- 
son, S. N. Behrman, Chris- 
topher Fry, the team of 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, Elmer Rice and 


Gibbs 


John van Druten. Of the lot, only Mr. van Druten’s 


I Am a Camera was successful. 
However certain fairly definite contributions can 
be expected from the estab- 
lished playwrights. Mr. van 
Druten’s entry for this season 
is I’ve Got Sixpence which he 
will direct. Last year’s Pulitzer 
Prize winner, Joseph Kramm, 
will be back with another play, 
The Gypsies Wore High Hats, 
an adaptation of Sylvia Gold- £ 
en’s novel, The Neighbors von Druten 
Needn’t Know. Mr. Kramm 
tried out his play this summer 
in a version directed by him- 
self and starring Sylvia Sidney 
and, if all goes well, New 
York should see it in October. 
Arthur Milier’s first play since 
Death of a Salesman, currently 
listed as Those Familiar Spirits, 
Kramm is on Kermit Bloomgarden’s 
production schedule. 
Tennessee Williams, who was missing around 
Times Square last season but was happily repre- 


sented in Sheridan Square by Summer and Smoke, 
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has a new one coming, Camino 
Real. This has been expanded 
from Williams’ short play, Ten 
Blocks on the Camino Real. 
The cast will include Eli Wal- 
lach, who won stardom in The 
Rose Tattoo ; the new play will 
be directed by Elia Kazan, and 
Alex North may do the music. 
Shirley Booth will return to straight drama after 


Williams 


a musical season in A Tree Grows in Brooklyn in a 
new Arthur Laurents play, 
The Time of the Cuckoo. Wil- 
liam Inge, in whose first suc- 
cess, Come Back, Little Sheba, 
Miss Booth scored her greatest 
hit, also will be represented 
this fall with Picnic, to be 
directed by Joshua Logan. Mr 
Logan will also direct Robert 
E. Sherwood’s The Better An- 


gels which is about the early 


Booth 


Mormons in Utah. It will go 
into rehearsal in December 
and should reach New York 
in February. Mr. Sherwood’s 
second possibility is The Sev- 
enth Floor, formerly called 
Girls with Dogs. 

Moss Hart has written a 
play based on Edgar Mittel- 
holzer’s book about life in the 
jungles of British Guiana, 
Shadows Move Among Them. 
He will direct it, and it will 
play New Haven, Washington 
and Philadelphia before it 
reaches New York. Terence 
Rattigan’s play, The Deep 
Blue Sea—a London success 

of the past season will bring 
Margaret Sullavan back to the 
stage 

Truman Capote is climbing 
down from the trees this sea- 
son to offer The House 
Flowers, with Alice Pearc« 
a leading part; the play wi 
also have music. True to hi 
promise (page 32 of this 
sue), Saint-Subber will pro- 
duce it, and he will also import 
La Cuisine des Anges, Albert 
Husson’s Paris success 

Sally Benson has put to 
gether several of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s short stories to forn Sullevan 


play called Josephine, due in (continued on page 82 
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~~ Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. 


as Broadway's newest angel. At a time when the theatre is at its weakest financially 
and many investors are retreating from it as a poor risk, Mr. Chrysler has become a 
large-scale theatrical backer. The theatre is no mere avocation with him: he ha’s 
been a student of drama since his days at Dartmouth College when it was one of 
his major subjects; and he gives support only to those productions which in his 
opinion have artistic merit as well as a good chance for financial success. He is the 
principal backer for the successful New Faces of 1952 and with its producer, Leonard 
Sillman, has plans for a new edition of the Ziegfeld Follies and for another revue 
as yet untitled. He is also the backer for The Hanging Judge, a new play by actor 
Raymond Massey, which will be produced in London this fall, with Godfrey Tearle 
in the lead and Michael Powell directing. “I believe in the theatre,” Mr. Chrysler 
says, “both as a playgoer to whom a good play is always a rich experience and as a 
business man convinced that, with proper management, fine entertainment can be 


made to pay its way.” 





The Wan i 


by Robert Downing 


» STAGE is alive —a pleasurable adven- 
ture set apart from all other forms of entertainment. 
It is more personal and its charm is endless. But also 
endless are the patterns of repetition imposed upon 
theatre people when they find themselves caught 
up in a hit. 

In our present social and economic climate it is 
necessary to have a hit to have a run. With a good 
script, fine music, distinguished choreography, skillful 
designers, reasonably clever actors, an imaginative 
and disciplined director and a comfortable bank roll, 
hits are sometimes born. Then they must be kept 
alive. 

After opening night, if the word is good, audiences 
expect to see exactly the production that has been 
acclaimed. Whether the word is good, bad or indif- 
ferent, the original effect must be recreated eight 
time a week. 

Who is responsible for these creative repetitions? 

Not the authors 
taken for a board of review that sits only on the 
first night. Not the critics — for their job is finished 
the same night. Not the audience 


for their work is usually under- 


nothing is asked 
of playgoers except that they pay their way in. Not 
always, alas, producers-— who are often promoters 
rather than experts in theatre. And certainly not the 
actors — for in recent years they have come to con- 
sider themselves more as collaborators rather than 
interpreters. In the main they must be coddled and 
nursed, encouraged and coerced into sustaining per- 
formances (without those bewitching “improve- 
ments” so dear to actors’ hearts 

Responsibility for maintaining acceptable repeti- 
tions of a play rests on the prompt corner. The 
prompt corner is occupied by the stage manager. 

Who and what is the stage manager? Although 
he occupies the prompter’s traditional position back- 
stage, he is not a prompter. On occasion, however, 
he prompts. Confusing? The stage manager will be 
the first to agree—and if you have a month or so 
to listen, he will recite for you the barest outline of 
his real and theoretical duties, and your confusion 
will increase. So, very likely, will his. There should 
be a simpler assessment of this man who, Hamlet-like, 
is inclined to regard himself as the unlucky stepchild 
of a royal art. 

Recently a wardrobe mistress described the stage 
manager with neatness and dispatch: “Him? He’s 


the housekeeper of this cantata 
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It’s a fair definition. Nominally, the manager of 
the stage is in charge of operations behind the cur- 
tain line, just as the company manager is responsible 
for what happens out front. The stage manager is a 
one-man clearing house and listening post —a sort 
of animate radar station operating between officials 
and workers in many departments — the crew, musi- 
cians, wardrobe personnel, backstage doormen, clean- 
ers, producers and performers. 

His title partly indicates what is expected of a 
stage manager. Briefly, he supervises the physical 
aspects of a production. He sees to it that the lights 
are right; that scenery is in good repair and cor- 
rectly displayed ; that properties are maintained and 
accurately replaced as required; that costumes are 
fresh and drab as desired ; that every cue is properly 
timed. 

But in addition to managing the stage, the man in 
the prompt corner is supposed to keep his production 
at the same esthetic level it possessed on opening 


night. He is also expected to sustain company morale, 


not only for great occasions, but also at rainy 
Wednesday matinées when the auditorium is almost 
empty — and on those cataclysmic nights when the 
closing notice is posted 

Of course the stage manager does not move scen- 
ery, play trumpets, mend petticoats or hand the cup 
of poison to the Player Queen. In fact, he is for- 
bidden by union regulations to do any of these 
things. Skilled backstage technicians do all the work. 
It is up to the stage manager to tell them what to do. 

To effect useful liaison between all departments 
for his management and the audience, the stage 
manager must know what occurs on stage, under the 
stage, over the stage, in the pit, in the wings and in 
the dressing rooms every moment the curtain is up. 
If he doesn’t know all these things, a performance is 
likely to go to hell, and the audience becomes aware 
that something is amiss beyond the footlights. Illu- 
sion is shattered. The magic rabbit runs away with 
the hat. 

Obviously stage management takes skill, and skill 
that is hard to acquire 

Until the American Theatre Wing established a 
course in stage management, it was virtually impos- 
sible to study the craft under professional conditions. 
Stage managers had to learn through trial and error ; 
they asked questions and were laughed at for their 
naiveté. They read stage history and kept up with 
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the stage manager 
is the theatre's forgotten 


man — indispensable, 
but never noticed until 
something goes wrong 


Stage manager Charles Atkins 
giving cues backstage at 


a performance of South Pacific. 


everything in print concerning technical advance- 
ments in their field. The stage manager discovered 
that he must understand various styles of playing and 
many methods of direction without selling himself to 
any of them. He practiced first aid and psychology ; 
he learned how to quell a riot in the playhouse and 
to dissipate panic on both sides of the lights. Often 
an unmusical person, the stage manager studied the 
intricacies of the treble clef. No hoofer, he investi- 
gated dancing. Not a scholar, the stage manager 
acquired more than a smattering of knowledge about 
architecture, fashion and furniture down the ages. 
All these things the stage manager accomplished 
quietly and usually alone, the better to suit himself 
for his work. 

Stage managing dips into every art and craft of 
the theatre. Its practitioner is an assistant director, 
script girl, part-time press agent, amateur authori- 
tarian, quasi designer, junior producer, unofficial 
crew member, instructor of understudies and master 
of vast uncatalogued know-how in the entertainment 
world. His ambition is to achieve the impos- 
sible without drawing attention to his accom- 
plishments; his chief characteristic is a 
talent for anticipating crises in ‘which few 
people believe— since the stage manager 
must prevent their occurrence. 

Once upon a time stage managers were 
really stage directors. In England and on the 
continent they still enjoy a rank somewhat 
higher than it is possible for them to attain 
in the American theatre. 

In the nineteenth (continued on page 85 
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Dramatic Soundings: 


“There ls No American Drama” 


by John Gassner 


An American drama does not exist and never did, 


according to the “New Critics" — who must be taken seriously 


O. R YOUNG men of letters are beginning 


to doubt seriously whether we ever had a distinctive 
American drama and, even if we did, whether it was 
or is worthy of our esteem 

Although the American theatre was not exempt 
from criticism in previous decades, it was badgered 
rather than written off. Nor did the rebellious groups 
content themselves with mere rebellion. In the 
‘twenties the rebels thought they knew what kind of 
playwriting they wanted and proceeded to create it 

for better or worse. In the ’thirties the rebels 
wanted a drama of social significance and proceeded 
to create it—for better or worse. In recent years the 
rebels, it would seem, have known only what they 
don’t want — and it happens to be the entire body of 
American drama since the advent of O'Neill. Or at 
least that large part of it that succeeded on Broad- 
way and that won the respect of what they contemp- 
tuously call the Broadway intelligentsia. 

It seems that for three decades we were totally 
mistaken in believing that we were creating an Amer- 
ican drama. We were deficient in taste and intellect 
We were debased by Broadway vulgarity. We were 
banal, blatant, and shamelessly sentimental. When 
we evinced sympathy with the common man, we 
descended to bathos. When we left plain realism, we 
gave ourselves up to vapid abstractions and to 
puerile, undergraduate metaphysics. 

This indictment has come primarily from com- 
paratively young critics more or less associated with 


the “New Critics” movement in literary criticism. 
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They are intellectuals, even if they prefer to despise 
“intellectuals” on Broadway, and write for the small, 
highbrow magazines. Among other critics, Brooks 
Atkinson is their special butt, but even Joseph Wood 
Krutch is assessed with strong reservations. Among 
the elders of the Drama Critics’ Circle, only Stark 
Young — who has not reviewed for four years — is 
exempted from some measure of condescension or 
contempt. And his admiration for O’Neill is already 
deprecated by his new admirers. Eric Bentley is held 
in esteem, and when he joins the Circle in the fall 
as the New Republic’s reviewer, it will have a per- 
sona grata for the first time since Stark Young’s resig- 
nation. As I am second to none in my admiration for 
both Mr. Young and Mr. Bentley, no denigration is 
intended when I say that both have been the most 
Europeanized of the critics. 

The new “New Critics” also have a more or less 
European orientation. An American writer is usually 
favored or disfavored to the degree to which he has 
approximated some European playwright’s talent or 
has fallen short of it. O’Neill, for example, is apt to 
be measured against Strindberg and Wedekind — 
and found painfully wanting. A new play such as 
The Fourposter is apt to be praised, as it is in a bril- 
liantly written Hudson Review article by William 
Becker, because it belongs to an “extremely unBroad- 
waylike tradition,” to the long line of “gay, senti- 
mental but rather exquisite marital farces” of the 
French theatre. These are “worth having because 
they tend to keep alive a traditional resource of 





“New Critics” Eric Bentley . . . 


stage-art.” And since Mr. Jan de Hartog, the author, 
comes from Holland, it is not an American play- 
wright who receives the accolade here at all. 


The present European orientation differs from that 
which made O’Neill one of the most popular play- 
wrights abroad in the 1920’s and gave trans-atlantic 
reputations to other American plays. It is European 
cum Eliot-sponsored aristocratic traditionalism cum 
erstwhile aristocratic southern agrarianism_trans- 
posed into the key of so-called New Criticism. It is 
intellectually more selective, and it is more wary of 
theatricality (and of social passion, too) than the 
European intelligentsia was in the ‘twenties. It is 
certainly more refined. It is intellectually subtler, too. 
A more complete description would involve the 
names of Pound the exile, Yeats and the Symbolists, 
and would note that the refinement contains a meas- 
ure of disgust at the “vulgarity” of Broadway. All 
this may prejudice them against Broadway, as may 
the fact that they are attached to universities and 
tend to be purists in literature. But no one can argue 
that they lack a perspective denied to those of us 
who have been close to Broadway. 


That Broadway’s critics should be assailed is noth- 
ing new, even though the reason is no longer that 
they are too severe but that they are too indulgent. 
But now the favorite Broadway actors also get a 
drubbing. Mr. Becker’s review, for example, praises 
Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn, but refers to “the 
cooing drivel endlessly performed by the Lunts.”’ As 
for Jose Ferrer’s acting in The Shrike, for which 
Broadway critics had the highest praise, Mr. Becker 
doubts “that there has been a performance in many 
years as unconstrainedly false, vulgar and hammy.” 


It is the playwrights, however, who usually come 
off worst. They may, indeed, count themselves for- 
tunate when they are granted the possession of ele- 
mentary craftsmanship and a sense of theatre, if they 
happen to have succeeded on Broadway. From 
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Eleanor Clark .. . 


William Becker 


O’Neill to Arthur Miller our playwrights are said 
to have bumbled, brazened out their intellectual and 
artistic insufficiency, pretended— and vulgarized. 
The Shrike, according to Mr. Becker, was “a hope- 
less turkey, a stupidly written, especially insignificant 
piece of nothing.” 

In my latest anthology, Best American Plays: 
Third Series of 1945-51, there is probably not a single 
play out of the seventeen that would satisfy this latest 
avant-garde. Surely not The Iceman Cometh, which 
Mr. Bentley gently and fairly dissects in the summer 
issue of the Kenyon Review. Since Mr. Bentley has 
been steadily growing not only as a critic but as a 
practical man of the theatre ever since the publica- 
tion of The Playwright as Thinker, he is inclined to 
abandon the holier-than-thou view. But we may be 
sure. that the younger or more academically aloof 
intellectuals would be more devastating in appraising 
The Iceman Cometh. Tennessee Williams is, of 
course, vulnerable, especially when he turns Sym- 
bolist, and Maxwell Anderson has long been con- 
sidered vulnerable as a would-be tragic poet. 

As for Arthur Miller, the diatribe against Death 
of a Salesman contributed by the able Eleanor Clark 
in the June 1949 issue of The Partisan Review prob- 
ably represents the views of her less articulate col- 
leagues to perfection: 

“The play, with its peculiar hodgepodge of dated 
materials and facile new ones, is not a tragedy at all 
but an ambitious piece of confusionism, such as in 
any other sphere would probably be called a hoax 
and which has been put across by purely technical 
skills not unlike those of a magician or an acrobat.” 

It is at best, she said, nothing more “than the 
usual operation of the second-rate mind as glamor- 
ized by Broadway,” and at worst an intellectual 
muddle and a piece of disingenuous political plead- 
ing — the roar of left-wing theatre of the 1930's 
reduced to a whine. “Very dull business,” Miss Clark 
concluded. 


continued on page 84) 
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Tomorrow may be brighter, 


but today television actors 


and writers find . . . 
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... It's Hard To Make A 


by BEN GROSS 


drawings by Arthur Rankin, Jr. 





y ap today contains more internal 
contradictions than any other entertainment medium ; 
and among the people who work in it, it is possible 
to find every extreme of attitude from the rosiest 
optimism to the most abject pessimism. The pessi- 
mism is more likely to come from the writers and 
actors who depend on TV for their living, since 
many of them find it a very precarious living, and 
others — ambitious to succeed in the medium — find 
no living at all. 

The optimism comes mainly from people who 
believe that TV, no matter what its present turmoils, 
is important in itself and important to the enter- 
tainment arts generally — not as a competitor, but 
actually as an aid, particularly to the drama. 

But to look at the dark (or at least the gray) side 
first: The writer is the most important figure in any 
medium, and in TV he works under severe economic 
handicaps. The creation of even a passable TV play 
requires some technical facility. A full-hour script 
which, in addition to craftsmanship, has some glim- 
mer of originality or literary merit, makes almost as 
great a demand on an author as the writing of a good 
Broadway drama. 

But a successful Broadway playwright receives not 
only critical acclaim; he may also earn a goodly 
fortune. In television, however, most authors win 
only limited recognition and the financial rewards 
would be considered as mere pin money by the more 
prosperous members of the Dramatists Guild. 

It may be true that only one theatre play out of 
ten is a success, whereas a TV writer has an estab- 
lished income. But a Tennessee Williams or an Arthur 
Miller, laboring solely in television, could not earn 
from a dozen original video scripts a year the same 
living he could make from one Broadway smash hit 
in half a decade. 

The “big” money goes to the creators of the sixty- 
minute scripts for such TV series as “Television Play- 
house” and “Studio One.” The rights to famous 
dramas or novels are purchased for anywhere from 
$1,000 to $3,000. The adapter may receive from $500 
to $1,000. Script prices for the half-hour programs 
range from $350 to $750 and, as for the filmed 
plays, the prices for originals fluctuate between 
$500 and $700. 

At first glance these sums may not seem too nig- 
gardly. Recently, Robert Montgomery, whose drama 
series is a popular NBC feature, was quoted in the 
New York Times as follows: “Suppose a writer turns 
out ten scripts a year and gets $1,500 for each one. 
What’s wrong with $15,000 a year?” 

“Nothing, if you can do it,” replied Joseph 


Schrank, one of television’s most successful play- 
wrights. Schrank, also in a letter to the Times, made 
this point: A full-hour TV play, in order to meet 
Mr. Montgomery’s standards, would have to have 





enough substance to provide the material for a Broad- 
way offering. To earn $15,000 a year, therefore, a 
writer would have to turn out ten such scripts every 
twelve months 
Schrank, who has adapted such noted works as 
Ah, Wilderness and Abe Lincoln in Illinois, com- 
ed: “I know of no playwright, past or present 
capable of doing it.” He added that in Hollywood 


$15,000 is “not at all an unusual salary for a writer 


of B pictures” and that such a writer is usually 


required to do no more than four or five adapta- 
tions not originals each running about an hour 
and ten minutes 

The major dramatic shows on television are usually 
willing to consider the efforts of professional free- 
lance authors Most ol the m, however, have acquired 
or developed groups of favorite writers. Fred Coe, 
producer of “Television Playhouse,” for example, 
favors Joseph Liss, David Swift, William Kendall 
Clarke, Stephen Debaun, Hoffman R. Hays, David 
Shaw, Thomas W. Pipps and Robert A. Arthur. They 
receive regular assignments. 

“But this does not prevent us from welcoming 
those who are not known to us,” said (¢ 

He prefers free-lancers to submit mere outlines 
for plays rather than complete scripts. These may 
be either for original stories or for adaptations of 
material already published. Should the outline be 
approved, the writer is asked for a scene-by-scene 
breakdown. If this should prove to be acceptable, it 
is considered in a story conference and there a writer, 
perhaps the one who sent in the outline, 
assignment to write the full script 

This procedure, with minor qualifications, is fol- 
lowed by many drama programs. Some of these farm 


out their adaptations only to the chosen lew whost 
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Delbert Mann (center), di- 
recting a rehearsal of “Tele 
vision Playheuse,” which has 
its own writers but welcomes 


newcomers 


work has already been successful on television. As for 
the ( BS-produced plays 


tical purposes, is out in the cold. Before anyone will 


] 
| 


the unknown, for all prac- 


even glance at his contribution the writer must sub- 
mit evidence that he is a professional and, usually, 
he must be represented by an established agent. 

On the other side of the fence are NBC-TV’s 


“Circle Theatre” and “Lights Out.” Both have their 


doors open for complet scripts, even those by un- 


knowns, with or without agents. On the latter series 
one of the most successful plays of last season was 
Dear Fright, sent in by Arthur Pinckernell, a retired 
detective turned cab driver. And Gregory Morton, 
an actor who had not written before, ‘sold, in collabo- 
ration with his wife, two scripts to this show within 
a period of five weeks 

[The problems of the actor are equally acute, 
although to judge by the number of programs on the 
air one might suppose employment opportunities 
would be ample 

In New York City alone, during the spring of this 


year, twenty-one live mystery and fourteen live 


comedy-drama series were seen. However, such pro- 
grams as “Mama,” “The Goldbergs” and the daytime 


soap operas, which employ stock companies, are not 
included in this accounting. Neither, of course, are 
the filmed offerings, most of them made in. Holly- 
wood, such as “Fireside Theatre,” “Dangerous As- 
signment” and “The Unexpected.” 

No absolutely accurate statistics are possible, as 
series come and go at the sponsor’s whim. For exam- 
ple, during the last months of 1951 the Ross reports 
on television listed some eighty video series, Of these 
at least one half are now off the air 

So let us consider only the established programs, 


which, the 


. 
sponsors willing, {continued on page 94 





Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


Notes on the First-Night Habits of 
Aboriginal Critics and Their Mates 


by George Spelvin 


v MY ELL, here we go again. A new theatre 


season is launched 


on Broadway. Plays are being 
And critics are being watched 
Spelvin — in No 


apparently. George expects to 


watched by critics. 
by Mr. 


change in line-up, 


print and in_ person. 


see them all file in —on time. Especially the other 
George, Jean Nathan, of this magazine and_ the 
Nathan has been kidded and 


scolded for years for leaving turkeys early — but you 


Journal-American. 


can say this for him, he’s the first critic to take his 

seat in the theatre. Never heard of his being late. 
Or the Robert Coleman, Daily 

Mirror, looks late, but isn’t. His wife is in her seat 


any of others. 
plenty early, but Robert, who looks like a southern 
senator and sounds off like one, lopes down the aisle 
just as the house lights dim and the foots go on. Does 
it for every act, too, and spends his intermissions in 
the men’s place or the basement lounge. This looks 
like an affectation or an attempt to get noticed, but 
friends say it isn’t so. They say Robert is afraid of 
getting kicked by the surging paying patrons — acci- 
dentally, mind you. He has tender legs and once got 
a dangerous blood clot. He runs like a rabbit when 
a show breaks and doesn’t wait for the missus. 


Spelvin is looking forward to seeing Brooks Atkin- 
son, Times, another early-comer. He’s the only man 
who doesn’t go on the sidewalk at intermissions. He 
stays in his seat, and makes wife or friends stay, too. 
and she ducks lesser offer- 
the friend will be either bearded Hirschfeld, 


the theatre caricaturist, or Boris Aronson, gorilla- 


If his wife isn’t along 


ings 


shaped scenic artist. When it’s Aronson, you can bet 
that the notice next morning will have a special para- 
graph praising or blaming the scenery. 


They Bring Their Own Wives 

John Chapman, Daily News, will arrive with his 
wife, sometimes with his daughter. But when no wife 
or daughter comes, Chapman usually sits alone with 
the second seat vacant, which gives show people an 
unfair fright. They think if this sometimes quarrel- 
some fellow comes alone he has made up his mind 
the show is no good. He should adopt a stooge to 
keep people happy — until morning 
Another wife-bringer is Walter F. Kerr. Herald 


Tribune. She always comes. She’s the only frau who 


Bo Brown 


has a professional interest in the theatre, being a 


playwright, and_ whatnot. 


Spelvin wonders if Jean Kerr ever tells Walter what 


revue-writer, director 
to write—or disagrees with him next morning. 
Might make an interesting breakfast broadcast. 

Still another wife-bringer is Ward Morehouse, 
World-Telegram and Sun. The official critic of 
W-T © S, William Hawkins, usually brings come- 
dienne Paula Lawrence if she isn’t working in a show 
or night club. Morehouse often has three wives at 
the same opening — one ex, Jean Dalrymple, being 
a theatre press agent, and another, Joan Marlowe, 
being a compiler of a theatrical information bulletin. 

Whitney Bolton, Morning Telegraph, brings his 
spouse, Nancy Coleman, a pretty red-haired actress, 
if she isn’t working in television. Nancy is the only 
critic’s wife who gets nailed by autograph hounds. 
And NO critic has ever been asked for an autograph 

with reason. 


Richard Watts, Jr., Post, 


companions, all pretty 


has several feminine 


an (continued on page 85 


“How do you hate it so far?” 





Radio’s most awarded dramatic program 


“THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR” 


Every Sunday evening an outstanding play with distinguished 
stars from Broadway and Hollywood. Produced by the Theatre 
Guild, America’s foremost theatrical producers. Presented by 


United States Steel. 


NBC RADIO NETWORK 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 





The Show Stopper 


girl who contributed 
to the delinquency 


of miners 


Interview and Drawing by: 


Doug Anderson 


5 critics used all the superlatives about 
Gemze de Lappe and her dancing in their reviews of 
Paint Your Wagon: “exquisite moments” . . . “bril- 
liant” . . . “deft little ballerina” . . . “the lovely Miss 
de Lappe single-handedly might revive the institution 


’ 


of the stage-door Johnny.” All this was occasioned 
by two brief appearances of a very small and, off- 
stage, very shy young woman. 

Gemze was in the road company of Oklahoma! 
in 1943. Later she joined the New York company. 
In 1946 she went to London in charge of the 
dancers; in 1947 she staged the dances for the 
Australia company and for a few weeks danced the 
role of Laurie. When she came back to New York, 
she had a time of being “between shows.” (The 
phrase is a theatre euphemism for being out of 
work.) To fill in the time — and keep eating — she 
taught dancing at a private school. Then she got a 
job as Simon Legree in The King and I. She wore 
a mask and was unrecognizable. She left The King 
and I \ast fall for her show-stopping assignment in 
Paint Your Wagon. 

The theatre comes naturally to Miss de Lappe. 
Her French father, an engineer, used his “beautiful 
speaking voice” — according to her—in road com- 
panies of Shakespeare. Her Irish mother, who in- 
vented the name of Gemze “probably because it has 
some obscure Irish meaning or sound,” acted in local 
musicals in Portsmouth, Virginia, where Gemze 
was born. 

The family moved to Baltimore, and before she 
learned the alphabet Gemze studied dancing at the 
Peabody Conservatory; a little later she studied 
piano, singing and violin. When she was about eight, 
New York became home. She worked with Fokine, 
and at nine and ten was dancing in ballet revivals 
at Lewisohn stadium. 
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At the’pfoper age she went to Hunter College, 
which she left after one year. “The first decision I'd 
made on my own. The academic regime was too 
strenuous while studying dancing — it would have 
been the end of me as a dancer.” When the letter 
announcing her departure arrived at home, Gemze 
wasn’t too popular. “No one spoke to me for weeks,” 
she says. But it’s safe to assume that all is forgiven 
in the light of later events — one of which was the 
winning in June of the Donaldson Award as the best 
female dancer of the season. 

In Paint Your Wagon she was one of the fandango 
troupe, ladies of easy virtue (the one with the reddish 
brown hair and slightly slanted green eyes), im- 
ported to an 1853 California gold town where women 
are in short supply. In the show-stopping “Rope 
Dance” her partner is Scott Merrill, who plays a 
miner to whose considerable delinquency Gemze is 
supposed to contribute 

Gemze left the cast of Paint Your Wagon this 
month to join the Ballet Theatre, with which she'll 
appear as soloist at the Metropolitan Opera House 
and on. a ninety-nine city tour of United States 
and Canada. 





U/ 


by Saint-Subber— : 


The producer of 

The Grass Harp tells why 
he is willing to risk 

a failure 


It is expected procedure for a producer to write about his 
success, but it is unorthodox that he should write about his 
failure. Chroniclers of the theatre, who base their records on 
the amount of money lost or protit earned, have every right 
—by those standards—to call The Grass Harp a failure. And 
yet, as a venture in the theatre, I consider The Grass Harp a 
success, and an important one 


I became deeply involved in the necessity of producing 
Truman Capote’s first play because of the simplicity, honesty 
and integrity with which he stated a basic truth in human 
relationships. I did not do it because of the arithmetic of 
determining that with an operating cost of $17,000 per week, 


and a weekly gross of $26,000, we could regain $90,000 in 


ten weeks and begin to show a protit 


What I find miraculous is that small island of idealists who 
help finance theatre ventures of high aims. These people of 
unquestionable taste are W illing to take the theatre out of the 
receivership of the financial opportunists. I had a concrete 
example of that when producing The Grass Harp. One of the 
backers put up $10,000 when the run of the play was threat- 
ened after the second week. In the eyes of the statisticians 
this was bad business; but in the eyes of my backer it was 
good theatre. I could name many investors in the theatre 
who have never, to my knowledge, refused to back a script 
that had quality or merit, even if the financial risks were 
great The responsibility of finding new -ideas, new play- 
wrights, belongs to the producers. Good theatre will always 
find backing 


It was my conviction that The Grass Harp was a universal 
play, about universal people, and chat it had something to 
say to everybody. I thought it was good theatre, and that 
good theatre will pay off 


A producer should be just as adventurous as a big-game 
hunter or an archaeologist. Unless he can discover new talent, 
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of, 


Truman Capote with Saint-Subber and the script 


new minds, new approaches, new horizons, he will become 
part of that same decay which—as the statisticians can also 
prove—is eating away at the American theatre. If the theatre 
is to find new life, producers must understand the motive 
that created a play and its honesty, if it has any; if it has none 
it’s not worth producing. To produce The Grass Harp was for 
me the fulfillment of an aesthetic desire, of a need to intro 
luce a new theatre talent: Truman Capote 


The story of Truman Capote, I believe, has its direct par 
allel in that of Tennessee Williams. Theatre people with good 
memories will recall that before The Glass Menagerie became 
an artistic and commercial success, Tennessee Williams had 
his share of bitter disappointments. I remember that a play 
of his entitled Battle of Angels was produced and abandoned 
in Boston—abandoned not by Tennessee Williams, but by 
his sponsors at the time. What would have happened to a 
talent such as Tennessee Williams had he not had the con- 
viction and the strength to continue writing for the theatre? 
What would have happened if another venturesome producer 
had not signed him up and given him an honest hearing? 
The answer is simple: the theatre would have suffered a 


severe loss 


Because mistakes were made in the production of The Grass 
Harp, | will not write the experience off as one more theatrical 
disaster, meaningless except to certified public accountants 
I will not abandon Truman Capote, nor will Capote abandon 
the Stage 


A producer must take risks, and if he and some other peo- 


ple get hurt, that is part of the original responsibility he as 
sumes. If he is timid, he is abetting the larger timidity that 
has brought the theatre close to artistic extinction 


The “‘safest’’ course for the producer is to stop with the 


fool-proof formula, to cast ‘‘box-office’’ names—to do every 
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thing conventionally so that his backers will have the smug 
feeling that they have invested in A. T. & T. The formula 
itself can often be pure illusion—even by box-office standards, 


as some other failures of the past season demonstrate 


The public won't accept the hackneyed, jerry-built play 
forever; and producers would do well, from a business point 
of view, to remember this 


Even artistically, of course, any production has its hazards, 
and sometimes mistakes are made in all good faith which 
damage the effect of the play. There were many omissions in 
The Grass Harp, many technical imperfections that distracted 
from the beauty of the work. As the producer, I assume full 
responsibility for these shortcomings 


I know where we failed, and — without making excuses — 
I am convinced it was an honorable failure. Most audiences 
were stirred by The Grass Harp; and at least one major re 
viewer, Brooks Atkinson, agreed with me and the play's 
backers that it was well worth producing. The backers are 
critics; and mine have responded by pledging their continued 
support for this kind of theatre 


The theatre is not, and should not be, a shrine for the 
moneylenders; it is not a brokerage house where the money 
invested is returnable at four percent interest with guaranteed 
security. It is an institution where everyone concerned— 
backers, producers, authors and performers—must operate 
in a speculative area, because this is the nature of the medium 
in which they have chosen to earn their livelihood 


I am not a bad business man; I consider myself a good 
producer. I appreciate the importance of showing a profit 
Truman Capote is writing another play. I am going to pro- 
duce it. It will, I am sure, state another basic human truth; 
and I am determined that this time no mistakes of mine will 
stand in the way of the play’s success 
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phadiatteitd text of 











The Grass Harp was first presented by Saint- 
Subber in association with Rita Allen at the 
Martin Beck Theatre, New York City, on March 


27, 1952, with the following cast: 


CATHERINE CREEK 
COLLIN TALBO 

DOLLY TALBO 

VERENA TALBO 

DR. MORRIS RITZ 

THE REVEREND S WIFE 
THE REVEREND 

THE BARBER 

THE BAKER'S WIFE 
THE POSTMASTER 

THE SHERIFF 

JUDGE CHARLIE COOI 
THE CHOIR MISTRESS, 
BIG EDDIE STOVER 
BROPHY 

SAM 

MAUDE RIORDAN 
MISS BABY LOVE DALLAS 


Directed by 
Music by 
Scenery and Costumes by 


Georgia Burke 
Johnny Stewart 
Mildred Natwick 
Ruth Nelson 
Jonathan Harris 
Susan Steell 
Ralph Hertz 
Sterling Holloway 
Gertrude Flynn 
Jay Barney 

Val Dufour 
Russell Collins 
Jane Smith 
Anthony McGrath 
Jules Racine 
Larry Robinson 
Lenka Peterson 
Alice Pearce 


Robert Lewis 
Virgil Thomson 
Cecil Beaton 


Scenes 
ACT ONE 


Scene I —The Talbo House. A Sunday after- 
noon late in September. 


Scene II —The town. The following morning 


Scene III—An autumn wood. The same day. 
ACT TWO 
Scene I —The wood. Early the following morn- 
ing and that night 


Scene II —The Talbo house. That evening 


THE GRASS HARP 
by Truman Capote 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 
THE GRASS HARP, being fully protected under the copyright 
laws of the United States, the British Empire, including the 
Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright 
Union, is subject to royalty. All rights are strictly reserved. 
All inquiries should be addressed to the author's play agent 
Miss Annie Laurie Williams, 18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N. Y 

The amateur acting rights of this play are controlled exclu 
sively by the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38 Sereet, 
New York 16, N. Y., without whose permission in writing no 
amateur performance of it may be made. 

Copyright, 1952, by Truman Capote 
Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE | 
Sunday afternoon late in September. 


house—that is, a painted, extremely 

enting its dull-tinted exterior. It is a 

é with four top-floor windows. On the ground 

r there is a stoop and front door (the door is real; it must 

work). Accounting for the remainder of the lower floor is a 

dining room. This dining room is, as it were, a picture framed 

by the curtain—it is embedded there, like the scenes inside 
of sugar Easter eggs 

At the back of the dining room there are two moderately 

large windows hung with pink and gold-tasseled draperies 

Through these windows can be seen the reddening, yellowing 

lonely limb of a tree. At the right, in the rear, is the kitchen 


door, a swinging door which is open, revealing an impression- 


istic glimpse of the kitchen: linoleum, the pan-littered black 
} 


end of an old-style stove 

A pink rose-patterned paper covers the walls of the room 
Many pictures, daguerr type portraits, paintings of oversized 
fruit and flowers, vegetables, of fowls and buge fish, are bung 
in peculiar positions—as though the purpose had been to 
obscure various stains. At the left, along the wall, there is a 


mahogany sideboard; spindly glass cabinets, three at least, are 
sll | 4 ia 7 i [ oA ’ Tj. }] be 
led with crystal and china, gewgaws. There is a tall rubber 
, : ‘ , 
plant in one corner, a profusion of fragile chairs. A cuckoo 


clock decorates the wall above the sideboard 

The focus of the room, the dining table, one capable of 
eating six, is situated in the center of the stage. Suspended 
above it there is a crystal and ruby-glass chandelier. A fish 
bowl inhabited by a solitary and enormous goldfish occupie 


4 prominent part of the table 


CATHERINE: I know the French language 


that's all I need to know. (Georgia Burke, Johnny Stewart 


\ 
; 


Seated at the table is: COLLIN TALBO—a sturdy, well- 
made, yet rather homely-faced boy of about fifteen. He is 
wearing a white shirt with rolled-up sleeves and a pair of 
khaki summer trousers, and he is smoking a cigarette. Sitting 
catty-cornered beside him is CATHERINE CREEK. She is a 
colored woman, chunky and rough-voiced. She appears to be 
dressed for a party. She is wearing a fancy calico dress; in 
one hand she clutches a handkerchief. A turquoise necklace is 
strung around her neck, ber ears are studded with turquoise 
earrings, six of ber fingers are stuffed with rings. She is work- 
ing a jigsaw puzzle which is spread on the table before her. 


CATHERINE 
It's a good thing you got your growth, because now you'd 
stunt it for sure; smoking and dancing and floozies—those are 
among the several things that will stunt a boy’s growth and 
drive him crazy. 
COLLIN 
I don’t know any floozies. 


CATHERINE 
(Frowning worriedly at the goldfish bowl) 

Buster's eyes look right swollen: always staring—what does 
he find to look at so much? (Then to COLLIN) You don't 
know anything but floozies. (She fits a piece of the jigsaw 
puzzle) Except for Dollyheart; and naturally myself. There 
is no such thing as an Indian floozy. 


COLLIN 
Exactly now—which side of your family were Indians? 


CATHERINE 
All sides. I've told you so one hundred and fifty thousand 
times. Why don’t you stop lolling around and spend your 
energies in a profitable manner? 


COLLIN 
(Stubbing out his cigarette on the sole of bis shoe and 
dropping the butt into the cuff of bis trousers) 
Yeah? Why don’t you? 
CATHERINE 
(Indignantly) 
Who feeds you, Collin Talbo? Washes and irons and darns 
your clothes? and totes your slopjar? 


COLLIN 
(Rocking back in bis chair so that it is balanced on 
its rear legs) 


Dolly. 
CATHERINE 


(With a crestfallen shrug) 

Well—Dolly and me, it’s the same thing. It’s just that I've 
got to be particular: things catch me here—(She grabs the 
small of ber back)—and here. (She thumps her chest and 
coughs) But what I say is, why don’t you get a hammer and 
nails and build a chicken coop? Or learn the French lan- 
guage? 

COLLIN 
( Bored ) 

Uh huh. Why don’t you? Instead of wasting your life on 
a jigsaw puzzle? 

CATHERINE 

I know the French language. You recall that winter three 
winters ago Dolly and me improved us-selves? Je suis fatiguée 
—that's all I need to know. But a man and ladies are dif- 
ferent. 

COLLIN 
No foolin’. What did you do—read that in the paper? 
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CATHERINE 
(Thoughtfully) 

A man should be a scholar and brood about business. A 
lady like Verena, like That One, she is not a lady. Mind you, 
I'm the first to give That One credit—if you sit down and 
think about it we nearly own this town; and every bit of it is 
That One's doing. (She shakes her head, heaves a disgruntled 
sigh) But you surely can’t say the earning of it, all the prop- 
erty and all, you can’t say it's made her an easy woman: 
( Mimicking) Who left the water running in the bathroom? 
Which one of you broke my umbrella? Dolly, you get rid of 
that kitten, you want to aggravate my asthma? ... (She 
breaks off exasperatedly) And like today—hollering at us to 
kill all the chickens and plow up the vegetable garden, all 
on account of this little Dr. Morris Ritz is coming for Sunday 


supper... 
(During CATHERINE’S speech, COLLIN has risen and 
walked to the ‘windows where he stands, his back to 
the audience, gently tapping his fingertips against the 
glass.) 
COLLIN 
(Remaining at the window) 
But just who is he? Old Dr. Morris Ritz? 


CATHERINE 

You haven't seen him slinking along the street like a 
lizard? Only what he’s a doctor of and what his credentials 
are, that is a mystery. (She fits a puzzle piece) This I do 
know: him and That One are up to something in the business 
line. I can smell it. She met him in Chicago last July when 
she was there on that buying trip—then suddenly three days 
ago he pops up here in town living at the Lola Hotel. Twenty- 
five years we've lived in this house and That One has asked 
maybe exactly two gentlemen to take a meal here. So natur- 


ally I was considerable surprised when she says this morning 
fry up all the chickens and shell all the peas and dust all the 
china and iron all the linen and—lordamercy!—(She wipes 
her forehead with her handkerchief) on account of Dr. 
Morris Ritz is coming to Sunday supper. I said Miss Verena, 
well, I said, I'm innerested to know now who is this funny- 
looking little Dr. Morris Ritz. And That One says, getting all 
white around the mouth, well sir, he’s not so funny-looking 
as some I could name.... 

(Unnoticed by COLLIN or CATHERINE, DOLLY TALBO 
has, during the last third of the preceding speech, 
appeared in the kitchen doorway; then, as COLLIN 
laughs at CATHERINE’S concluding lines, she comes 
into the room with a swift fragile-footed quietness; 
her presence is a delicate happening. She is a small 
pretty woman. Her movements are quick and yet 


uncertain; it disturbs her to make the most ordinary 


decision—twhether to place a saucer here, a fork there. 


She is wearing a white, virginal, almost ankle-length 
dress and a somewhat frayed pink apron. She is carry- 
ing an elaborate bowl of roses.) 


DOLLY 

Hush now, hush. (She waves, not knowing where to put 
the roses) Hush now. Poking fun at Verena. (She deposits 
the roses on the sideboard) Supposing she heard you? I will 
not tolerate having anyone hurt her feelings. She works very 
hard to provide the comforts you enjoy—that we all enjoy. 
In her own home she should have a sense of peace and 
affection. 

CATHERINE 

I'm affectionate. I have an affectionate nature. But Dolly- 

heart, dear child, you are not blind to the fact that That One 
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has a cold place in herself concerning myself. About today— 
she says Catherine I spec you better wear a nice uniform for 
when Dr. Ritz comes to dinner.! Now Dollyheart, you know 
it’s not that I exactly object to being mistook for common 
kitchen help—besides which That One has never laid out to 
buy me uniforms. Here’s what she said, said: Trot over and 
borrow one off Mrs. Gilbert's Ginger Jones. To humiliate 
myself before Ginger Jones! 
DOLLY 
(Counting silver and collecting table linen from the 
drawers of the sideboard ) 
Hush now. Hush. 
CATHERINE 
. as if me and Ginger Jones wore the same fit. You 
could wrap up this table in a pair of her step-ins. She must 
weigh . . . Collin, sugar, what would say is Ginger Jones's 
weight? 
COLLIN 
( Absent-mindedly, and still gazing out the window) 
How much she weighs? Something like the same as you. 


CATHERINE 
(Grimly) 

That's inneresting. That's an inneresting piece of observ- 
ing. I see you forget that you are obliged to me for the mere 
circumstances of having grown to ordinary human size. If it 
wasn’t for my treatments you'd still be a little runt like 
Biddy Skinner—and folks tell how he’s had offers from the 
circus. But I took pity; oh yes, I pulled at your legs and 
tugged at your head until inside of two years I'd stretched 
you from four foot nine to five foot seven. . . . 


COLLIN 

Jesus, Catherine, you ask me how much somebody weighs. 

For Christ's sake . .. 
DOLLY 
(With her hands over her ears) 

Please. This is Sunday: it’s so important to toe the line. 
And Collin—while I remember—Verena is upset that you 
didn’t go to church this morning. I told her that you had a 
pain. So do try to look as though you were in some sort of 
agony. (COLLIN Staggers with cross-eyed abandon away from 
the windows and leans on the table) Not drunk, dear: in 
agony. (Suddenly, from the sideboard drawers where she is 
selecting linen and silver, she lifts a paper sack) Fancy this— 
my bag of jellybeans; really, I'd looked everywhere. (She 
nibbles at one, then drops it back in the sack) They do seem 
a bit moldy. Catherine . . . you've always wanted to get some 
colored pebbles for Buster's bowl. And these are just like 
pebbles—(She advances upon the goldfish bowl) and such 
lovely colors . . 


CATHERINE 
(Clamping a protective hand over the bowl) 
Hold off! Buster here, he'd go for those jellies like a shark. 
It’s not like he was young; you got to watch his diet. 


DOLLY 
(As though reminded ) 
Diet . . . I had a letter from Mr. Culver Joy. 


(Searching in the dress pockets under her apron, she 
produces a pair of partially shattered spectacles and 
several envelopes.) 


CATHERINE 
Mr. Culver Joy from Joy City? That's one of our best 
customers. 





a 


COLLIN: Word has reached me that you brew a homemade 
dropsy cure that beats all. Kindly send me a trial bottle 
Mildred Natwick 


DOLLY 


This is from his granddaughter. Says: (Ske adjusts the 


glasses and reads) “Dear Miss Dolly Talbo. We appreciate 


all the grand work your dropsy cure medicine did for our 


} 


granddadd 


y but we will not be needing any more bottles as 
Bless His Soul he passed away night before last. He would 
eat pork and that’s what did it.” (Looking up) I told them 
not to feed that man any pork. Specifically I said no pork or 


greasy foods. And not any sugar 


CATHERINE 

( Piously) 
There's no blame can be attached to us, Dollyheart. We 
did our best. He was tempted. (Then with genuine melan- 
choly) But gracious knows it's a big loss; he’s been a stand- 


ing order three years, Mr. Culver Joy. 


DOLLY 
Now there’s somebody new. For instance ... (She unfolds 
another letter) here's a Mrs. Clyde W. Dwyer; she lives in 


Arrow Springs. . . . 
COLLIN 


( Reading over her shoulder) 

“Dear Miss Talbo, I have the dropsy something terrible 
and have tried many remedies that have lessened my com- 
plaint not one whit. Word has reached me that you brew a 
homemade dropsy cure that beats all. Kindly send me a trial 
bortle. It surely will do me good if my husband doesn’t get at 
it first: he is a devil drunkard who will drink anything.” . . . 


DOLLY 
(Eagerly) 

Where does it say that—that last part? (COLLIN laughs, 
and DOLLY seeing it is a joke, playfully swats at him. She 
puts the letters back in ber pocket) But that makes eight new 
orders: we'll have to make two trips to the woods this week. 


38 


. . . I want to get enough herbs to carry us through the 
winter. Why—do look at that (She means the cuckoo 
clock above the sideboard) Collin honey, look in the kitchen 
and call me the time. Says twelve . . . | wonder, did it stop at 
midnight or at noon? 
(She drags her chair over to the sideboard. As COLLIN 
exits into the kitchen, DOLLY climbs on the chair to 
fiddle with the clock.) 


COLLIN 
(Offstage) 
Half-past four. 
CATHERINE 
(Calling to Collin) 
I'll skin you if you gobble them chicken livers. You know 
Dollyheart won't touch nothing but them chicken livers. 


COLLIN 
(Entering, he lifts DOLLY off the chair, whirls and 
swings ber to the floor, singing:) 

Roses are red, violets are blue, sugar is sweet, and so are 
you. 

DOLLY 
( Anxiously freeing herself from Collin’s arms) 

But four-thirty! And the table’s not even set! . . . Clear 
away that jigsaw. ... (Grabbing a tablecloth from the side- 
board and shaking it out) ... And Collin, go brush your 
teeth, put some shine on your shoes. . .. 


CATHERINE 
(Calmly thwarting Dolly's attempts to arrange the 
tablecloth) 
Hold off. . . . I've been working at this jigsaw going on 
nine days. There’s only maybe two dozen pieces left. Give 
me a hand, Dollyheart, let's see what the picture is. 


COLLIN 
It's a windmill—and tulips—and those wooden shoes . . . 
(VERENA TALBO enters. The illusion must be that 
she is passing on a sidewalk in front of the house. She 
is dressed in black and grey. She wears gloves and 
carries above ber a black parasol. Her hat is black 
straw decorated with a grey dove. She bas tucked 
under her arm a small paper-wrapped parcel. A small 
woman giving an impression of height, she walks as 
though she were part of a slow and haughty proces- 
sion; her posture is severe, her manner exalted. She 
crosses the length of the stage and, folding her um- 
brella, disappears through the front door into the 
house. During this entrance, the scene in the dining 
room has continued; which is to say, there has been 

no interruption of dialogue.) 


DOLLY 
(Holding a handful of puzzle pieces) 
Here's an eye. Blue. Anyone there with a missing blue 


eye? 
CATHERINE 


Honey, there’s whole heads missing. 


DOLLY 
(She looks at the clock; at just this moment VERENA 
is entering the front door) 


. . » We won't have any heads either if Sister . . . This 
belongs there. 
(She tries to jam into place a piece of the puzzle.) 


CATHERINE 
( Wrenching it out) 
No it don’t. It’s the wrong shape entirely. Look for a little 
wiggly piece. 
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DOLLY 
(Sorting the pieces) 

Wiggly? (The door of the dining room opens—it is 
VERENA, who enters still wearing her hat and carrying the 
paper parcel. The others do not immediately look at ber; they 
tense with an awareness of her presence; then COLLIN moves 
again toward the windows, as if to escape the range of her 
gaze) (Smoothing her hands on her apron and turning to 
face VERENA) Sister—we didn’t expect—is our guest here? 
Everything—(She glances at the clock)—everything is ready 
—almost ... 

VERENA 
( Advancing to the table and putting her parcel there, 
then slowly pulling out the long pins that fasten her 
hat) 

Yes. Yes. Your efforts are evident. (A sarcastic pause; she 
takes off ber hat and jabs the pins into the brim) Get that 
nonsense off my table? 


(She sweeps the jigsaw puzzle onto the floor; not 
with fury—rather, a serene, casual impatience. DOLLY 
hesitates an instant; presently she stoops and begins 
gathering up the puzzle, dropping its pieces into the 
fold of ber apron. COLLIN helps her; but CATHERINE, 
sitting with an averted head, works ber lips in a 
ceaseless soundless cursing.) 


DOLLY 
(As she is picking up the puzzle) 

Everything is ready, Verena. We were just about to set the 
table. Do peek in the kitchen—there’s going to be fried 
chicken and ham. English peas. Rolls. Banana pudding. (Her 
voice ascends with enthusiasm) Two kinds of cake and 
tuttifrutti ice cream from the drugstore. 


VERENA 
(Ignoring DOLLY) 

I've brought you a uniform. (She slides the parcel on the 
table toward CATHERINE) You will go to your room and 
scrape the paint off your face. You will bathe. . . . I cannot 
have you smelling like a sow in the spring. You will clean 
under your fingernails and remove the jewelry: this is a 
private home, not a café. 


CATHERINE 
(She does not and never will look at VERENA directly) 
I’m no kin to you. I'm no kin to you. 


DOLLY 
(Rising from the floor where she has finished col- 
lecting the puzzle) 
Hush. Hush now. 
CATHERINE 
Hush. Hush. (She gets up from her chair and picks up the 
goldfish bowl, holding it in the crook of one arm) It’s not me 
you're telling to hush; it’s you, Dollyheart, it’s yourself. Hush. 


(She slaps her hand against her heart; she moves 
toward the kitchen door repeating “hush, bush,” and 
each time striking her heart.) 


VERENA 
(Imperturbably removing her gloves) 
The uniform. 
DOLLY 
(Taking the parcel from the table and carrying it to 
Catherine) 
Please... 
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(CATHERINE accepts the parcel and exits into the 
kitchen. Simultaneously COLLIN is more or less sneak- 
ing toward the dining-room door which has been 
open since Verena's entrance. But VERENA has eyes 
in the back of her head—she “sees” him.) 


VERENA 
Collin—were you excused? 


COLLIN 
(From the door’s threshold) 
Yes, ma’am. 


VERENA 
Yes, ma'am? 

COLLIN 
Yes, ma’am, I wasn't excused. 


VERENA 
You were not in church? 


COLLIN 
(Exchanging an apprebenswwe glance with DOLLY) 
I had gee an awful toothache. 


VERENA 
(Turning to give him an appraising look) 
Then it shall be taken out. I will call Dr. Skinner this 
evening. 
COLLIN 
Well, it wasn’t altogether my tooth—stomach gripes . . . 


VERENA 
I shouldn’t wonder—at your age, the drinking you do. All 
those roadhouses on the highway: I’ve a mind to have the 


VERENA: Your efforts are evident. Get that nonsense off my 
table. (Ruth Nelson, Mildred Natwick, Georgia Burke, 
Johnny Stewart) 





WF 
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DOLLY: You are tired, Sister. It worries me every night when 


and sec the ligh 1 Du if inaer our door 


proprietors jailed. But Collin, my dear, it is simply later than 
you know. I won't always be able to stand between you— 
and the penitentiary 


DOLLY 
(She has been distractedly setting the table) 


Oh Verena! Sister! 


VERENA 

But one thing is certain. Maude Riordan’s papa has de 
nounced to me your conduct with his daughter. Is it true yor 
shine flashlights in her window at night? And throw pebbles? 
And tempt her into the yard? 


COLLIN 
I have a right to. She’s my girl friend. 


VERENA 
That will stop 


COLLIN 
My particular girl friend 


VERENA 
(Her hand twitching in a gestu seust and dis- 
missal ) 
Take these with you and leave them in the hal!’ on ¢' 
hat-tree. (She means her hat and gloves, which are lying o 


a chair beside the table; he comes forward to collect them 


And Collin, at least today behave as though you were a gentle- 
man. . . . I know how difficult that will be considering 
certain inheritances—but—I value Dr. Ritz’s esteem. 


COLLIN 
Yes, ma'am. 


(He exits through the dining room door. VERENA 


seats herself facing the audience; though she closes 


her eyes and folds ber hands, her posture is rigid and 
her knees primly together. The light at the windows 
and in the room has deepened, is bluer, and DOLLY, 
who previously bas set two candlesticks on the table, 
now lights them.) 


DOLLY 
I wish you wouldn't scold him so—nor say what you do 
about “inheritance.” He knows you mean his father. . . . 


VERENA 


(With her eyes closed and her voice distant) 
He should be reminded 


DOLLY 
How reminded, Sister? That they're dead: his mother 
Mary, our cousin Mary, such a pretty pretty pretty girl... 


VERENA 


He killed her—with his trips and his drinking and his 
women... 


DOLLY 
She loved him. Mary would not have loved anyone really 


wicked. 


VERENA 
Hateiul man. Hateful 


DOLLY 
(Going to the sideboard for the bowl of roses) 
t he’s dead... 


VERENA 


Most opportunely—he owed me eleven hundred and 
forty-three dollars 


DOLLY 
(Placing the roses between the burning candles in 
the center of the table) 
I was against Collin coming here—it seemed wrong, raising 
a boy in a houseful of women. I feel differently now: maybe 
because I'm selfish and wouldn't like the sound of this house 
without Collin in it. Anyway I don’t worry: I know he'll get 
on, he'll make his mark. Because he’s smart, so much smarter 
than Catherine or me 


VERENA 

That of course is claiming a great deal. Smart. As I re- 
member, he was in the fifth grade two years—and now they 
won't even allow him i the schoolhouse! 


DOLLY 
And good. You're so taken up, oh you've never seen him, 
Sister—when he would come from the outdoors in the cold 
weather and his cheeks like this—(She cups a rose in her 
hand )—and fill himself with a bushel of biscuits. And when 
we go to the woods to hunt our herbs he knows where the 


pennyroyal is, and the best sweetmary. A boy who knows 
such things is good, Verena; he'll get on... . 


VERENA 
; ( Wearily) 
Do be still a moment. 


DOLLY 
(Coming behind Verena and gently resting her 
fingertips on Verena’s temples) 
You are tired, Sister. It worries me every night when I 
wake and see the light still burning under your door. And I 
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wonder, Verena—why not close your ledgers, sell the stores. DOLLY 
We could have long mornings drinking coffee in the kitchen. (Deeply disturbed) 
But—he will Jook at me. I couldn't, I can’t... 
) VERENA (A bell rings: it is DR. RITZ, who reaches the front 
Oh Dolly, that’s what I promised Papa—promised him to door. At the sound of it DOLLY, looking terrified, 
protect you, make it possible for you to sit long mornings in skitters around the table, as if bunting a corner to 
‘ the kitchen with your puzzles and your jokes. Sit in the hide; VERENA tries to halt her, but she escapes and 
kitchen: that’s for women and children. (With a wistful rushes out swinging closed the kitchen door. Mean- 
longing) 1 wouldn't know how. (Suddenly staring at the while, the front door is opened for DR. RITZ by 







table, then standing up) Why have you set only two places? COLLIN. COLLIN has put on a jacket and tie.) 






















DOLLY DR. RITZ 
(With her head lowered and mumbling ) (Laughing: his laughter is like a nervous disorder) 
I thought we—Collin and myself—we would eat in the Ha ha—uh—ladies of the house at home? Ritz is the 


kitchen with Catherine. name. 
(COLLIN steps aside silently for DR. RITZ, then closes 


the door. In an instant we see them enter the dining 
room where VERENA, falsely composed and smiling, 
advances to shake his hand.) 


VERENA 
(She goes to the sideboard and returns bringing addi 
tional plates and silver with which she proceeds t 





| 
reset the table) 
Don’t fool with me, Dolly; don’t tax me. This is im VERENA { 
portant. Dr. Ritz is coming here expressly to meet you. Ah, Morris—so good of you. Have you met Collin? Collin : 
DOLLY is my poor cousin Mary's boy. He lives with us. i] 
To meet me? (DR. RITZ laughs and slaps COLLIN on the back; at | 
the same time his eyes are shrewdly swerving about i 
VERENA , if 
- ; ; . the room.) i 
What is more, I'd appreciate it if you'd hold up your H 
head: it makes me dizzy, hanging like that. DS. BIZ iW 
(DR. MORRIS RITZ enters in the same manner Real old family mansion you got hold of here, Verena | 
\ VERENA did—walking, as it were, on a sidewalk in Pretty ritzy. Ritz: ritzy. Ha ha. 
) front of the house. A skinny, dagger-faced man uith 
a slick small mustache, his clothes have the checkered VERENA : 
saudiness of a race tout’s, and he walks with a jazzy My sister is so anxious to meet you. (Calling toward the 
g f a ra z's, b a jaz you. ; 
} cockiness, all the while snapping bis fingers and kitchen door) Dolly—Dolly, dear. (After a pause, she calls 


whistling “Y essir, She’s My Baby.” ) more sternly) 1 say, Dolly! 
























CATHERINE 
(Poking her head out the kitchen door) 
Dolly's flat on her back. Her bowels is bad. 
DOLLY: I'm sorry it mever struck me you could catch (She withdraws.) 
inything from roses. (Mildred Natwick) 





DR. RITZ 









T } 
(Nervously) 


Ha ha. Ha ha. 


VERENA 





(To COLLIN, motioning toward the kitchen door) 


Collin. 
(COLLIN exits into the kitchen.) 


DR 






















RITZ 
(To VERENA, not whispering, but in a subdued, some 
what conspirat rial manner) 


Well, my dear, have you—ah—broached the matter? 





VERENA 





(Shakes her head, looks troubled, then) 


Not yet, I don’t want her’ to think we're taking anythir 





away from her. It is for her own ultimate good... . (Sha 
her head again) ... Such a fearful burden to be the only 
grownup in a houseful of children: they have no one to 


depend on except me—and I have no one except myself 


DR. RITZ 





(Taking VERENA'S hand ) 


You can depend on me, Verena 


VERENA 







Someone else told me that—once. (Looking 
I believe you. If I didn’t 


at DR. RITZ) 


DR. RITZ 
But we must get the recipe. I've had answers from three 
firms in Chicago ready to place orders on the basis of the 
samples we sent them. 


VERENA 
(Harassed, excited, almost whispering) 

All right. All right. I will, Morris—now, today ... (On 
the words “I will, Morris,” the kitchen door opens and 
COLLIN, with a coaxing gesture, brings DOLLY into the room. 
VERENA takes DOLLY'S hand and pulls her forward to meet 
DR. RITZ, smiling) Dolly dear, this is our guest—Dr. Morris 
Ritz from Chicago. 


DR. RITZ 
(Offering bis hand) 
A rare pleasure, to be sure... 


(DOLLY shyly gives her band to DR. RITZ, who re- 
ceives and kisses it noisily.) 


VERENA 

Morris, will you sit here next to Collin. (The seating ar- 
rangement at the table is as follows: DR. RITZ and COLLIN 
side by side, DOLLY and VERENA at either end of the table) 
I hope you don’t expect more than plain home food—very 
plain, I'm afraid. 


(She rings a small silver dinner bell.) 


DOLLY 
(As though suddenly wakened ) 
Oh but it’s a /ovely dinner today, Sister. (She looks at Dr. 
R#z) With tuttifrutti from the drugstore and two kinds of 
cake, and banana pudding. 


DR. RITZ 
(With a sickly expression) 

No sweets for me. (CATHERINE enters with a platter of 
fried chicken. Although she has not removed her jewelry, 
she is wearing the uniform VERENA brought her—it is blue 
and fits ber like a sausage skin; the skirt is biked well above 
her knees. She serves DOLLY first, then offers the platter to 
DR. RITZ. Examining the chicken dubiously, DR. RITZ con- 
tinues:) Tell you the truth, the only piece of chicken I can 
digest is the liver. Don't suppose you'd have that back in the 
kitchen, mammy? 

CATHERINE 
( Menacingly) 
Dollyheart’s done took them livers on her plate. 


DOLLY 
(Embarrassed) 
But let me pass them to you. . .. 


VERENA 

She wants only sweet things anyway. You've noticed that 
the whole house smells of vanilla extract? Of course that's 
partly because Dolly wears it as a cologne. 


DR. RITZ 
(Changing plates with DOLLY) 
If you're sure you don’t mind .. . (He sneezes explosively) 
Those roses—old allergy—kachoo! 


DOLLY 
(Seizing the roses and carrying them to the side- 
board ) 
I am sorry—it never struck me you could catch anything 
from roses. 
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CATHERINE 


( Exiting into the kitchen) 
You can't. 


COLLIN 
(Gnawing a chicken leg and addressing DR. RITZ) 
Excuse me. I'm interested. Do you cut people open? 


DR. RITZ 
( W himpering ) 
Cut people? 


(CATHERINE enters with two vegetable bowls; here- 
after she will move back and forth between the 
kitchen and the dining room carelessly overloading 
the table with various dishes.) 


VERENA 
How nasty, Collin. Morris isn’t that kind of a doctor—he’s 
a pharmacist. 
(DOLLY has clicked the wall switch that lights the 
chandelier; she is at the windows drawing the gold- 
tasseled draperies against the deep dusk.) 


DR. RITZ 
I'm what you could—uh—call a chemical engineer. 


DOLLY 
(Turning from the windows) 
You make medicines? We make a medicine, Collin and 
Catherine and me. We have customers all over the state. 


DR. RITZ 
Why sure, Miss Dolly—that dropsy cure of yours is a 
famous product. 
(He and VERENA exchange a meaningful glance.) 


DOLLY 
( Disbelieving ) 
Truly? You've heard of it? 


DR. RITZ 
Would I kid you? (CATHERINE, returning to the kitchen, 
pauses in the doorway—she stands there alertly listening) 
But tell me now, Miss Dolly—between you and me—what 
kind of stuff are you putting in this dropsy cure? (Glancing 
again at VERENA) It sorta, you might say, defies the analyzing 
methods of modern science. 


DOLLY 
(Flattered but coy) 
A little of this, and well, a pinch of that... 


CATHERINE 
(Proudly) 

That’s Dollyheart's own secret. Don’t nobody know, not 
me or Collin or nobody, we don’t know all of it that goes 
into the dropsy. 

DOLLY 
(Shyly) 
Ic és a secret. I—I learned it from the gypsies. 


VERENA 
(With forced sweetness) 
Dear, do tell Morris that old story of yours—about the 
gypsies. 
DOLLY 
(She is standing; she rests ber bands on the back of 
the chair in which she has previously been sitting and 
begins the story in a manner that is at first self-con- 
scious, then gradually less so; she loses berself, ber 
voice widens ) 
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Once—once when we were children—Verena with her 


babyteeth and Catherine no higher than a fence-post—there : 


were gypsies thick as birds in a blackberry patch: not like 
now, when maybe you see a few straggling through each 
year. They came with spring: sudden, like the dogwood pink, 
there they were—up and down the road and in the woods 
around. But our men hated the sight of them. Papa said he 
would shoot any he caught on our place. And so I never told 
when I saw the gypsies taking water from the creek or steal- 
ing old winter pecans off the ground. (She hesitates; she 
clasps her bands together) Then one evening, it was April 
and raining, I went out to the cowshed where Fairybell had 
had a new little calf. And there in the cowshed were three 
gypsy women, two of them old and one of them young, and 
the young one was lying na—(She stutters, she glances at 
DR. RITZ with embarrassment )—naked and twisting on the 
cornshucks .. . 
VERENA 
Not that. Not all that. I mean about the medicine. 


DOLLY 
(So concentrated she has not noticed the interruption) 

. . » When they saw that I was not afraid, that I was not 
going to run and tell, one of the old women asked would I 
bring a light. So I went to the house for a candle, and when I 
came back the woman who had sent me was holding a red 
little hollering baby upside down by its feet, and the other 
woman was milking Fairybell. I helped them wash the baby 
in the warm milk and wrap it in a scarf. (She sinks into her 
chair and, as though she were offering it to a fortune teller, 
holds out her palm) Then one of the old women took my 
hand and said: Now I going to give you a gift by teaching 
you a rhyme. It was a rhyme about evergreen bark, dragonfly 
fern—and all the other things that Collin and Catherine help 
me find in the woods: (She chants) Boil till dark and pure 
if you want a dropsy cure! (As though coming out of a trance, 
she looks at the others around the table; her voice grows 
self-conscious again) In the morning they were gone, the 
gypsies. I looked for them in the fields and on the road. There 
was nothing left of them but the rhyme in my head. 


DR. RITZ 
(Dreamily) 

Gypsy Queen Dropsy Cure—it’s a natural! (He clears bis 
throat) But Miss Dolly, how do you go about making it, 
what's your process? 

CATHERINE 

That's Dollyheart’s secret. 

VERENA 

Very well, Catherine. Kindly close the door. (Without 
moving from where she is, CATHERINE reaches out and shuts 
the door) With yourself behind it. 


(CATHERINE exits into the kitchen; presently she 
opens the door a crack and we see her listening.) 


DR. RITZ 
(To DOLLY) 
You were saying... ? 


DOLLY 
(Slicing for herself a piece of cake) 

Well—most every Saturday we go to the woods. Those are 
the River Woods down past the field of Indian grass. We 
have a tree-house. (She picks crumbs off the cake and pecks 
at them like a bird) Collin will tell you about the tree-house; 
he built it. ... 
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COLLIN 
(With an ashamed shrug) 
It’s a tree-house. . . . 


DOLLY 
(Carried away) 

Oh but a beautiful tree-house—like a raft floating in the 
leaves: so cool in the summer, and now in the fall, when you 
can hear the wind through the Indian grass and with the 
colors so fine—I really could live there! (DR. RITZ fitters 
nervously; fingering bis bow tie, be gives VERENA a strained, 
inquiring glance. VERENA, in a mood of mounting impatience, 
purses ber lips, drums her fingers on the table) We have pic- 
nics in the tree; then we hunt for herbs. The secret ones, the 
ones that make a difference, I find those myself. (Proudly) 
We get a dollar a bottle, divided between us three ways . . . 


VERENA 
(Bunching her napkin and throwing it on the table) 

Stop. Just stop. (DOLLY, startled, lets fall back onto the 
plate a batch of cake crumbs. COLLIN, too, stares at VERENA; 
and CATHERINE, opening the kitchen door wider, leans balf- 
way into the room. Breathing deeply and recovering to a 
degree of composure, VERENA continues) Without any fur- 
ther deviation, list for Morris the ingredients of . . . 


DR. RITZ 
(Fervently, as though he already sees this trademark 
on a thousand billboards ) 


The Gypsy Queen Dropsy Cure! 


VERENA 
That is what we want to know. 


DOLLY 
( Bewildered ) 

I don’t understand, Sister. You never cared about it before. 
Except you always said there would be trouble if we poisoned 
somebody. (She lowers her head, almost whispers) Is it be- 
cause you're afraid we'll poison somebody? 


VERENA 

( Rising, she walks around the table, moving slowly 
and as though she is planning what she will say. She 
grips the back of Dolly's chair) 

Do you understand money? Many thousands of dollars? 
That is the extent to which I “care about” your medicine. You 
see, Morris and I have made—an arrangement. We've bought 
the old canning factory back of the depot. We plan to bottle 
the dropsy cure there. 

DOLLY 
( Disbelieving ) 
My—not—my ... ? 
VERENA 
(Spinning round to confront ber) 

I won't be crossed, I warn you. (Then more calmly) This 
is no childish proposition: I've planned it for a long time. 
(Again placing her hands on the back of Dolly's chair) 
Morris and I are going to Washington this week to register 
a patent—naming you as the inventor, naturally. Of course we 
will need the complete formula. Morris, will you write this 
down... ? 

(DR. RITZ extracts from his inside suit pocket a pen 
and pad: he waits like an expectant stenographer.) 


CATHERINE 
(Stepping away from the door) 
Don’t you do it, Dollyheartr. That One and This One— 
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(She points to DR. RITZ) they're nothing but crooks out to 
steal our dropsy. 
VERENA 
(She takes a seething, silent step toward CATHERINE ) 
Get out. ( cond pb) Out. (Another step) Qut 
CATHERINE backs through the kitchen door. There is a 


pause. VERENA look ng look at DOLLY, wh 


if she were in a coma) We're waiting 


DOLLY 


( Outetly) 


It won't do. Because you haven't any right. You haven't 


any right, Verena. (She rise he looks at DR. RITZ wit 


dignity) Nor you, sit 


DR. RITZ 
( Putting away the pen and pad ) 


Maybe—uh—ha ha—uh another day. (He 
Verena—uh—if you want me I'll be at the hotel 


VERENA 
(With her eyes set hypnotically on Dolly) 
Collin, take Dr. Ritz to the door. (COLLIN salkily 

her; he and DR. RITZ exit through the dining 1 
ee DR. RITZ come out the front door. He walks su 
he stage—midway he stops, snaps his fir 
brows and exits into the ri 
My Baby.” During this, the scene 
remained fixed, a tableau: VERENA 
looking at the floor. Then VERENA glides 
These are facts! (She raps her knuckle 
does this at the end of eacl | the joliowmeg sentence 


- 


panying these gestures by moving a step or two nearer DOLLY 
who, in her turn, takes an awkward step backwards; thus they 
circle around the table, always several feet apart) 1 paid three 
thousand for that old factory. Have four carpenters working 
out there at eighty cents an hour. Seven thousand dollars 
worth of machinery already ordered. Not to mention what a 
specialist like Morris Ritz is costing. And why? (She lets the 


question echo, then) All for you! 


DOLLY 
(Sad and failing) 
All for me? (Then earnestly) You are my own flesh, and 
I love you tenderly; in my heart I love you. I could prove it 
now by giving you the only thing that has ever been mine 
then you would have it all. Please, Sister—(She falters) let 


this one thing belong to me. 


VERENA 
( Bitterly) 
You speak of giving. All these years that I've worked like 
a fieldhand: what haven't I given you? This house, that . . . 


DOLLY 
You've given everything to me. And to Catherine and to 
Collin. Except—we've earned our way a bit. We've kept a 
nice home for you, haven't we? 


VERENA 
(She laughs and circles the table, glaring around her) 
Oh a fine home. You and that baboon. (She motions 
toward the kitchen) And that other little scoundrel. (She 
stops to look at DOLLY dérectly) Has it not struck you that I 
never ask anyone into this house? And for a very simple 
reason: I'm ashamed to. 
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DOLLY 
(As though the breath has gone out of ber; she sinks 
into a chair) 

I'm sorry. I am truly. I'd always thought there was a place 
for us here, that you needed us somehow. But it's going to be 
all right now, Verena. We'll go away. 

VERENA 
Si 


Poor Dolly. (She picks up a n and snuffs the candles; 


the chandelier dims) Poor poor thing. Wherever would you 


go? 
DOLLY 
moment's wait) 


I know 


curtain ) 


ACT ONE 


SCENE II 


In the absolute darkness we immediately hear music—a 
long lyrical wail that, rist runs away into a frivolous and 
chasing melody. The following characters wait on the biacked 
out stage for a spotlight to take its turn in picking them out: 
the REVEREND'S WIFE and REVEREND, the BARBER, the 
BAKER'S WIFE, te POSTMASTER, the SHERIFF. Each of these 
people will be separately spotlighted for a scene of his own, 
the music bridging ea 

The music { the REVEREND’S 
WIFE and the REVEREND 


teel-rimmed spectacles 
brutal face. She is 
d is dressed for the street— 
a thin black tot t and a vather stark little hat. The 
REVEREND, stand: mewhat behind his wife, is a 
small man in a don tt} bt 5 is WIFE 45, m 
effect, addressing a friend ) 
Edna, you don’t know, you don’t know, my dear. The 
Reverend my husband and I were with her just now. A heart- 


rending sight—wasn’t it, Reverend ? (She looks at ber 


husband, who tries to get out a word of reply, but she booms 
on, shutting bim up) Utterly prostrated, she is. No, it’s not 
every day that you find out your only sister is a /wnatic. Of 
course we could have told her that lo these many years. Con- 
ceive of it—ransacking, looting Verena’s things right and 
left and running off in the middle of the night! Not telling a 
soul. Oh Edna, what fearful heavy crosses the best of us have 
to tote. And Verena Talbo, she’s among the best of us, we 
can't deny that. No, there’s not a notion in the world where 
they've got to. (With freezing intensity) 1 wish I could lay 
hands on them ... 


(Blackout. The music dances, then dies down as the 
spot picks up:) 
BARBER 

(A tiny mincing man, a chatterbox with a shrewd 
Spinsterish voice. His greying hair is parted in the 
middle. He is wearing a barber's smock: in one hand 
he has a pair of scissors, in the other a comb: with 
these he makes a pantomime of giving a haircut) 
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Say what you will, Mr. Grump—for myself I relish a little 
excitement. And really this is blissful—there hasn't been 
anything like it since Tubby Twotoes got locked in the ice 
plant and froze to death. Folks have been swarming in and 
out of here asking what do I know why Miss Dolly took off to 
Jesus knows where. I say: at the bottom of the barrel you'll 
find that fellow calls himself Dr. Ritz. Mr. Grump, you ought 
to thank your stars you're not in my trade—this Dr. Ritz was 
here for a trim and afterwards I scalded my hands trying to 
sterilize them: his scalp was that much of a scandal. So the 
way I figure it—him and Verena were up to some nefarious- 
ness that Miss Dolly found out about and even she couldn't 
stomach. I say good for her: nothing would tickle me more 
than to see Verena Talbo get her come-uppance. A little tonic, 
Mr. Grump? 


(Blackout. Music. The spot shifts to:) 


BAKER'S WIFE 
(An ample woman with a good-natured manner, in 
short, a person anyone ought to like. She is wearing 
a sweater and a very long apron. Her hair looks as 
though she had mopped it around in a flour barrel; 
there is flour on her face and hands. She is speaking to 
an imaginary customer ) 

No, Mrs. Amory—there’s not a fresh roll in the place. I 
burned them all up. I might as well close down the bakery— 
burned up everything all morning. I can’t keep my mind on 
anything what with this worrisome news about Miss Dolly 
Talbo. It worries me sick to think about her and old Cath- 
erine running off from home and creating a scandal like they 
have. A bit peculiar they may be, Mrs. Amory, but they're as 
good women as you'll find. Only in a little town like this, 
prominent citizens have to behave themselves; if they don’t, 
the whole place goes crazy. (Sniffing) Sakes, just smell it! 
There go all my gingerbreads! 


(Blackout. Music Spot to:) 


POSTMASTER 
As is the custom in many rural towns, this postmaster, 
an elderly dry-voiced fellow, doubles as the telegraph 
agent. He is coatless: his striped shirt has a starched 
very high white collar. . He is wearing green 
sleeve-supporters and a green eyeshade; in his hand 
he holds a batch of telegrams. He has a habit of 
rocking from one foot to the other. He is talking, we 
presume to a friend) 

Matter of fact, took in quite a haul this morning, Fred. 
Sent off fifty copies of a fifty-nine-word telegram. (Poring 
through the sheaf of telegrams) About Miss Dolly Talbo: 
her—uh—disappearance. (Finding the particular telegram) 
Fred, don’t say I said this, but it says: (Reading) “Be on the 
lookout for following persons believed traveling together. 
Dolly Augusta Talbo, white, aged fifty, light brown hair, not 
likely to be dangerous. Post description bakeries as she is 
cake eater. Catherine Creek, Negro, pretends to be Indian, age 
about fifty, strong, likely to be dangerous. Collin Talbo, age 
fifteen, bad posture, surly natured. All three wanted as run- 
aways.” (Shuffling the telegrams together again) With the 
fifty copies, that cost Verena Talbo over a hundred dollars. 
I don’t doubt she’s took to her bed. 

( Blackout. Music. Spot to:) i 

SHERIFF 
(A youngish man, squat, powerful, a bully with a 
rabble-rousing voice. He is wearing a leather jumper 
to which there is pinned a silver Sheriff's star; He bas 
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on riding breeches and laced-up boots and sports a 
pistol in a bip-holster. He is haranguing what we must 
believe to be a large group of men) 


Boys—now boys, as sworn-in deputies, you-all raise your 


arms and swear to do your duty. (Lifting his erm) Say: I 
swear to do my duty. (Offstage male voices echo him; he 
lowers bis arm) Your duty is—is to find these damn fools. 
We've got a warrant (Slaps his pocket) on grounds that they 
plundered and stole property belonging to Miss Verena. 
What I'm driving at is—is we ain't dealing with no ordinary 
missing persons. What we got is—is a case of crime. Now 
boys, they can’t have got far: was only one train through 
here last night—and # didn’t stop. ( Pointing with his thumb) 
Brophy, Big Eddie, Sam, you there, you-al! get your flash- 
lights and have a look down all the old water-wells—you 
never know where you might find fools like them! 
(Blackout. The music comes up fast, and with an 
added weight, a more somber excitement achieved, 
perhaps, by the steady roll of a small drum. The 
music should weave through the following sequence 
and never quite fade. Spot on:) 


REVEREND'S WIFE 
(Breathlessly speaking into a make-believe telephone) 
Hello, Edna—I was so afraid you weren't going to answer 
because—listen. Edna, they've fownd them—well, not exactly 
found them. But old Mr. Vanevery over at the graveyard, he 
saw them around dawn this morning—he said they were 


headed into the woods! 


(Spot to:) 
BARBER 
(Into telephone) 


.... into the woods? But which woods? 


(Spot to:) 
BAKER'S WIFE 
(Into telephone) 
River woods, you say? 
(Spot to:) 
POSTMASTER 
(Into telephone) 
All I've got to say is, they ain’t found them yet. River 
woods is a big place. 


(Spot to:) 
SHERIFF 
(With a broad gesture to the crowd) 
River woods, boys! Everybody together and into the woods! 


(Blackout. The music continues.) 


ACT ONE 
SCENE III 


As the curtain slowly rises the music changes into a strange 
and shimmering song, a sound of grass and wind, leaves, 
voices. The scene is mid-morning in an autumn wood, and 
the stage is dominated by a luxurious tree with thick surface 
roots and a gnarled, very foreshortened trunk; on either side 
the branches extend almost the width of the stage—the effect 
should be more airy than dense; its leaves, rust and speckled, 
green and greenish gold, are shivering in a wind, rippling 
like the colors on a peacock’s tail. In the lower center of this 
tree there is a tree-bouse, a sturdy raft that must suitably 
accommodate four persons; it is fully exposed to view and 
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because the trunk of the tree is in trick perspective, will seem 


higher up than actually it can be. At the left of the 

ee the beginning edge of a field of tall straw-blonde 

A painted backd ooming behind the tree and 

ry nto the flies, [ULE ky and birds, the depths of a 

rest; at night it will shine with a sprinkling of stars. There 
are plants and falling vines of ivy; and at the front of the 
tage, at the right, there is a small moss-colored mound scat- 


tered over with leave 


DOLLY and COLLIN are seated in the tree-house surrounded 
by a collection of cardboard boxes and cloth sacks. DOLLY is 
wearing a long-skirted suit of dark and durable material; 
around her shoulders there is a dainty sealskin tippet; and she 
is wearing a hat, a bonnet really, decorated with what was 
known tn other days as a “traveling veil.” She is in a listening 
attitude, her feet dangling over the edge of the tree-house 
COLLIN is sitting at her left with bis legs crossed Indian- 
fashion. He is wearing tan trousers, a blue sweater, a tan 
muffler 

For some while after the curtain bas gone up we hear the 
music, and it is as though its theme has set the scene in 
motion; the grass trembles, leaves sway, paper butterflies, 
suspended by silk threads, swirl and flutter. Gradually the 
music is like a call that has st ceased to echo. A certain 
stillness settle 

DOLLY 

Do you hear? That is the grass harp 


COLLIN 
(With a searching glance) 

Where? 

Oh not anywhere There in the great field of 
whispery rh ’ ¢, then) A harp of voices— 
eRe! eae . . o> ond wh 

a story. It knows ies of everyone; and when 


we are dead it will tell 


If the story was about me... (A pause, then) What 
would it say? 
DOLLY 
It would say Id say what you did when you lived. 
I've often heard m When we were girls he used to 
stomp around on cold mornings and sing songs while he built 


the fires. I've heard the grass telling about those cold morn- 


oT , PT Mi : 
(CATHERINE enters. She 5 very dressed up m a navy- 
blue cloth coat and a black straw hat decorated with 
celluloid cherries. She is carrying the goldfish bowl.) 


CATHIRINE 

(Singing as she enters ) 
“Sister Mary wore three lengths of chain 
Ev'ry link was Jesus’ name! 
Oh, I ain’t gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord 
Ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord 
Ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, my Lord no more. 
“Oh, the taliest tree in Paradise 
Christians calls it the Tree of Life, 
Oh, I ain’t gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord 
Ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord. 


Ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, my Lord no more.” 


COLLIN 
(To CATHERINE) 
Where was you so long? 
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CATHERINE 
(Holding the goldfish bowl up to the light and 
scrutinizing it) 


One thing I was doing, I was down to the river freshening 
the water in Buster's bowl. He can't breathe in no dirty 
water. Give me a hand, sugar, help us up. (There are easy 
footholds in the tree-trunk and strong trailing vines to grip) 


Gonna fall, gonna bust our heads—don’t I know it! 


COLLIN 
I don’t see why the hell you wanted to bring that fish with 
you anyway. 
CATHERINE 
(Settling herself on tap of a box that is between, and 
a little bebind, Collin and Dolly. The fishbowl is 
held in her lap and she idly stirs the water with ber 
finger ) 

Least he don’t sass me like some. Just now, down to the 
river, the current was so strong and Buster got swept right 
out of the bowl. He could have swam way away. All I did 
was whistle to him (She whistles) and he come straight 
back into her. (She taps the bowl) He don't leave me and I 
don't leave him. (Suddenly to DOLLY) What's ailing you, 
Dollyheart? You hearing dead folks again? (A breeze rustles 
the leaves, the grass; we hear the whistlings of a whippoor- 
will, a mockingbird) Every time this time of year you start 
hearing dead folks. But sugar, that’s only the grass has gone 
dry now and the wind makes it sound funny. 


DOLLY 
But the wind is us. (Leaning her head on Catherine's 
knee) It gathers and remembers all our voices, then sends 
them talking and telling through the leaves and the fields. . . . 
I've heard Papa clear as day. 


CATHERINE 
All I wish, I wish a powerful big breeze would blow all 
that foolishness out of your head and set you so studying our 
predicament. We are homeless people with few assets. Ex- 
actly now, what are our assets? 
(DOLLY extracts a man's wallet from her pocket and 
makes a muttering count of dollars and small silver.) 


COLLIN 
Biddy Skinner owes me five bucks—maybe I should walk 
into town and get it from him 


CATHERINE 
Uh uh. You'd just take that money and scoot off to the 
poolhall. Besides which, we can't none of us separate. 


DOLLY 
(Completing her tabulations) 
. twenty-five and ten makes thirty-five. We've got forty- 
three dollars and thirty-five cents. And my cameo. 


CATHERINE 
I know somebody rode a bus the whole way to Mexico City, 
Mexico—for fifteen dollars. 


DOLLY 
That's nice, dear. But we can’t go to Mexico. We don't 
speak the language. And it’s a very dry sort of place. No 
rivers and forests; and without a forest, how could we make 
the dropsy cure? I think we ought to stay right here. 


COLLIN 
(Reluctantly, and as he lights a cigarette) 
But we can't. 
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CATHERINE 
You recall how we saw in the paper where a man bought 
a castle across the ocean and brought it every bit home with 
him? If he could do that—what’s to keep us from loading 
some rooms of our house on a wagon and hauling them 
down here? 
DOLLY 
Nothing. Except that it’s mot our house. It belongs to 
Verena. 
CATHERINE 
You wrong, sugar. If you feed a man, and wash his 
clothes, and born his children, you and that man are mar- 
ried, that man is yours. If you sweep a house, and tend its 
fires and fill its stove, and there is love in you all the years 
you are doing this, then you and that house are married, that 
house is yours. The way I see it, the house up there belongs 
to ws: in the eyes of God, we could put That One right out. 


DOLLY 
Yes, but... 
COLLIN 
(Rising and leaning his hand against an upper 
branch) 
Maybe I'll go over to Pensacola and join the navy. I could 
join the navy and send you my paycheck. 


CATHERINE 
(Scornfully) 
I'll bet you'd send it, roo. 


COLLIN 
Sure I would. You'd be my dependents. 


DOLLY 
No, no. Always wondering where you were—I would feel 
so old. 
CATHERINE 
Not that I'm against you contributing to our support— 
with a steady honest job. 


COLLIN 
(Peevishly) 
I'm hungry. 


CATHERINE 
Well, there's plenty to eat. (She puts the fishbowl down 
beside her, then starts rummaging in a box) We won't starve 
a while yet. I stripped the pantry—didn’t leave a biscuit for 
That One's breakfast. 


(She begins passing food out of the box, apples, 
oranges, cupcakes. Suddenly, like a cracking whip, 
we hear a distant-sounding rifle-shot. Silence, a lonely 
crying of birds: the occupants of the tree-house sit 
galvanized—as one their heads turn and they gaze 
expectantly at someone the audience cannot yet see. 
It is JUDGE CHARLIE COOL who, staring up into the 
foliage and the sky, enters walking backwards. He is 
carrying a rifle; a batch of dead squirrels, attached 
to his trouser belt, swings against his bip. The trousers 
are faded khaki, be is wearing a sharkskin wind- 
breaker, army shoes, and an old yellowed corduroy 


hunting cap. He is a retired county circuit judge of 


sixty, youth{ul-looking and with a modest and coun- 
trified manner. As he approaches, the three in the 
tree seem to hold their breath: DOLLY lowers the veil- 
ing of ber hat, as if to camouflage herself; COLLIN 
squats on bis haunches; CATHERINE, with her hands 
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over her face, peeks between spread fingers. The 
JUDGE reaches the far right front of the stage and 
pauses; he aims his gun, pointing it toward the andi 
ence, then gradually he swings the around 


until his aim is within inches of the tree-house.) 


CATHERINE 
Judge Charlie Cool! Don’t you dare shoot us! 


DOLLY 
(Timidly) 
Please—I'd be obliged if you wouldn't. 


JUDGE 
(Lowering bis rifle and letting ont a startled hearty 
laugh that ends on a puzzled note) 
Well, good day. Good day, Catherine Creek, Collin boy 


( Lifting off his cap) 1s that you, Miss Dolly? 


DOLLY 
(With dignity) 
It is. 
JUDGE 
What happened—a wildcat chase you? 


CATHERINE 
Wildcats! Where you see any wildcats? 


DOLLY 
The Judge is only spoofing. (Dowbtfully) Aren't you? 


JUDGE 
No ma’am. I've tracked several big cats in these very 
woods. Course they won't be bothering you—they don’t come 
out till night. (CATHERINE and DOLLY exchange a serious 
glance) But Miss Dolly, say now, what are you folks doing 
up there? 
DOLLY 
(After a thoughtful moment) 
Sitting. 
JUDGE 
I can see that, but uh... 


DOLLY 
(As though to change the subject) 


A fine mess of squirrels you've got there, Judge. 


JUDGE 
(Detaching the squirrels from his belt) 
Take a couple. They're real tender if you fry them in deep 
fat. (Leaning his gun against the tree-trunk) Wait a minute, 


I'll bring them up to you. 


DOLLY 
( Alarmed ) 
You needn't do that. Just leave them on the ground 


* JUDGE 


(Hoisting himself up into the tree) 
Better not. Ants will get at them. 


(Everyone shifts to make more room for the JUDGE; 


and COLLIN, climbing a little higher into the tree 


straddles a branch above their beads and sits there 


eating an apple.) 


JUDGE 
(Pounding his foot on the boards) 
A tree-house. And a dagderned good one. 


1 SRS Twn Ted ps es 
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CATHERINE 
Won't be if you don’t quit that stomping. 


DOLLY 
Won't you'sit down, Judge, and join us in a small repast? 


JUDGE 
I can’t say I mind as I do. That's kind of you. My daughter- 
in-law, she doesn’t set much of a table—she doesn’t believe 
in breakfast at all. (Seating himself) Not like my wife: 
Irene came from hardy stock, she understood a man ought 
to eat—long as she lived I never went without an adequate 
breakfast: pork chops and mashed potatoes and squirrels and 
possum eee 
DOLLY 
(SHE and CATHERINE have been exploring the food 
packages together) 
May I offer you a drumstick? 


JUDGE 
Thank you, ma'am. (After biting into the drumstick, and 
as he chews) Reason I didn't know it was you a while ago, 


Miss Dolly—I couldn't see you for all that veil. 


DOLLY 
( Raising and pinning back the veil) 
I believe it’s customary for ladies to wear a veil when they 
go traveling. We intend to travel—eventually. 


JUDGE 
Don't. 


DOLLY 
What—wear a veil? 


JUDGE 
Travel. 


DOLLY 
Oh it’s not that we want to. None of us are travelers— 
we've never been anywhere. Except once on Collin’s birthday 
we went to Birmingham and saw the Ringling Brothers, 
Barnum and Bailey. I enjoyed the freaks very much. 


CATHERINE 
One of them freaks, Judge, you bear a resemblance to 
him. In the face. The rest of him was all feathers. He went 
quack quack quack 


COLLIN 
It was a fake 


CATHERINE 
Was not! 


COLLIN 

Was so. 

CATHERINE 

You said every one of them was a fake—cause you were 
jealous. Jealous of them freaks cause they were so unusual 
and the center of attention. (Staring at the JUDGE) ...A 
striking resemblance 

DOLLY 
(Nibbling a cupcake) 


Anyway—that’s the only time we ever went anywhere. 


JUDGE 


You have a good home, all of you. Stay in it. 


DOLLY 


( Despasringly) 


CATHERINE 
Tell the Judge the truth. How That One and the little rat 
was stealing the dropsy . . . 


DOLLY 
Hush. Now hush. I mean it. 


JUDGE 
(With soft-spoken concern) 
Are you in trouble, Miss Dolly? 


CATHERINE 
Trouble! Don’t let me commence! 


DOLLY 
(To Catherine, icily) 
Have you no particle of pride? 


CATHERINE 

Who are you? My Dollyheart or some kind of hypocrite? 
The Judge, he's a friend, he ought to know how after a life- 
time of toil we were shown the door of our own house. 


DOLLY 
For one thing, we weren't shown the door. We left. (With 
lowered eyes) 1 can’t bear talk against my sister. She’s worked 
hard, she deserves to have things as she wants them. It’s our 
fault, someway we failed her. . . . (Shuddering, beginning to 


cry gently) . . . There was no place for us in her house. 


JUDGE 
Don't weep. Don't weep, Miss Dolly. 


CATHERINE 
(Using the lifted hem of her skirt to dry Dolly's 
eyes) 
All them tears—they'll stain our pretty clothes. .. . 


JUDGE 

dt may be there is no place for any of us. Except we know 
there is, somewhere; and if we found it, but lived there only 
a moment, we could count ourselves blessed. This could be 
your place. (Looking up into the tree) And mine. 


CATHERINE 
(As she finishe drying Dolly's eyes) 
You can have my share. You surely can. Judge, please sir, 
lend me one of them cigarettes, 


DOLLY 
(In a voice still choked and tearful) 


Catherine! I've never known you to touch tobacco. 


CATHERINE 
It must be a comfort, so many folks speak in its favor; 
and Dollyheart, when you get to be our age you've got to 
look for comforts. 
(She puffs amateurishly at a cigarette the JUDGE has 
lighted for her.) 
DOLLY 


(Intensely curious) 


What is it like? 


CATHERINE 
Delicious. Want a taste? 


COLLIN 


; ' (Suddenly alert and listening ) 
Shh! Shh! 


(The leaves rustle, there is a perceptible darkening of 


light. The rolling of a small drum signals the entrance 
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and accompanies the actions of the following char- 
acters. Those entering from the right are: the REVER- 
END, the REVEREND’S WIFE, the CHOIR MISTRESS, and 
a rolypoly man called BIG EDDIE STOVER. Those en- 
tering from the left are: the SHERIFF, accompanied 
by two men, one called BROPHY, the other SAM. They 
do not come in as a group, but, stalked by the drum- 
beat, appear separately or in stealthy pairs. The REV- 
EREND #5 a scrawny man, smaller than bis wife, and 
he is wearing a black suit and a black fedora. His 
WIFE and the CHOIR MISTRESS, 2 thin severe woman 
with an odd baby-talk voice contradictory to her ap- 
pearance, cautiously walk hand in hand. It is the 
CHOIR MISTRESS who first sees the congregation in 
the tree. She nudges the REVEREND'S WIFE—the drum 
stops with dramatic abruptness as these ladies stare 
raptly up at the tree-house. Then, in unison, they take 
a step backwards and scream.) 


SHERIFF 
(With his hand on bis hip-holster) 
All right now, come down from there, the lot of you! 


REVEREND'S WIFE 
(To the SHERIFF) 

We agreed to let the Reverend tend to this—in the merci- 
ful manner of the Lord’s name. (The JUDGE laughs; she gives 
him a withering look) You've lost your mind, have you, 
Charlic Cool? What are you doing with these people in the 
first place? 


JUDGE 
(Rocking as though he were in a rocking chair) 
ust a-sittin’ and a-talkin’. Any objection? 
y Ob} 


REVEREND’S WIFE 
Shame! For shame! 


CHOIR MISTRESS 
( Baby-lisping ) 
Shame. For shame! 


REVEREND 
(With an air of getting in a word edgewise) 
I speak to you on behalf of your sister, that gracious good 


woman... 


REVEREND’S WIFE and CHOIR MISTRESS 


That she is! (Tageter) 


REVEREND 
. who has this day received a lamentable shock. 


REVEREND’S WIFE and CHOIR MISTRESS 
( Together) 
That she has! 


REVEREND 
How can you have come so far from God as to sit up in 
a tree like a drunken Indian? 


CATHERINE 
( Flat-voiced ) 
I resent that. 


DOLLY 
(Casually dusting her skirt) 
Consider a moment, Reverend, and you will realize that 
we are nearer God than you—by several yards. 
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JUDGE 
(Chuckling appreciatively) 
Good for you, Miss Dolly. I call that a good answer. 


REVEREND’S WIFE 
I'd thought you were a Christian, Judge Cool. My ideas of 
a Christian do not include laughing at and encouraging a 
poor mad woman. 


JUDGE 
Mind who you name as mad, dear lady. That isn’t especially 
Christian either. 


REVEREND’S WIFE 
( Defensively) 
It's a fact—she is—she's a lunatic. 


CATHERINE 
Hold on. Hold on, preacher lady. One more word, I'll come 
down there and slap you bowlegged. 


REVEREND’S WIFE 
(Turning to the others, gasping, stunned ) 
Every one of you: you're witnesses. You heard what she 
said, that black—black . . . 
(CATHERINE, pushing back her sleeves, starts to get 
up. DOLLY and the JUDGE restrain her.) 


REVEREND 
Answer me this, Charlie Cool. We are here to do the Lord’s 
will. ... 
CHOIR MISTRESS 

(Lisping ) 
In a spirit of mercy. 

REVEREND 
... Are you a disbeliever in the Lord's will? 


JUDGE 
(Amused ) 
The Lord's will? You don’t know what that is any more 
than I do. For myself, I think the Lord must be very satisfied 
to see us sheltered in one of his trees. 


SHERIFF 
( Advancing, and ready for action) 


To hell with al! that! 


REVEREND’S WIFE 
(To the SHERIFF ) 
Under no circumstances will we tolerate swearing 
we, Reverend? 


SHERIFF 
(Turning on the REVEREND) 


I'm in charge here. This is a matter for the law. 


JUDGE 
(Quietly) 
Whose law, Sheriff? Remember that I sat in the court- 
house twenty-four years. Take care. You have no legal right 
whatever to interfere with Miss Dolly. 


SHERIFF 
(In coaxing, wheedling tones) 

Miss Dolly, you've always been a peaceable person. Come 
down... . (With a foothold in the tree-trunk and extending 
his hand as if to help DOLLY) . . . Come home: you don't 
want to miss your dinner. 
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JUDGE: All right, Sheriff. You lay 


a hand on any one of us 


Georgia Burke, Val Duf 





... I'll kick you in the head 


ates 


Mildred Natwick, 


ur 





DOLLY 
We've eaten, thank you. Have you? There's another drum- 
stick if you'd like it 
SHERIFF 
(Climbing determinedly toward her) 
You make it hard on me, ma’am. 


JUDGE 

All right, Sheriff. You lay a hand on any one of us... 

( He raises bis foot) Vl kick you in the head. 
(The SHERIFF keeps climbing toward the tree-house 
and the JUDGE kicks at him—whereupon, amid much 
hollering, the following things happen: The SHERIFF 
catches the Judge's foot and starts to pull. The man 
called BIG EDDIE STOVER pulls at the SHERIFF, and 
the other two men, BROPHY and SAM, join this tug- 
of-war chain—with the REVEREND struggling at the 
end. CATHERINE holds onto the JUDGE and prevents 
bis being pulled out of the tree-house; then COLLIN, 
coming down from his higher perch, takes over this 
job, and CATHERINE fetches her fishbowl; with a 
hand carefully applied to the rim to keep the fish 
from spilling out, she begins to pour the water onto 
s head. Throughout this DOLLY has sat 
with a squeezed up face and with ber fingers in her 
ears, Then suddenly the JUDGE's shoe comes off in 
the Sheriff's hand 


the Sheriff 


the SHERIFF, his three DEPUTIES 
and the REVEREND all crash back on one another and 


- ) 
collapse 


, 
on the ground 


The REVEREND’S WIFE and 
the CHOIR MISTRESS, augmenting the disaster, kneel 


beside the fallen men with whining cries of distress.) 
REVEREND’S WIFE 
(Trying to lift ber husband ) 


Speak to me! Speak! Are you dead, lover? 
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(COLLIN and the JUDGE descend from the tree-house. 
THE JUDGE 


Sharia 


and hops on one foot so that bis 
shoeless foot does not touch the ground.) 


(To the SHERIFF, who is picking himself up) 


I'll chank you for my shoe 


SHERIFF 
(Viciously throwing the shoe at the JUDGE) 
If you weren't so old, I'd damn well knock you down. 


JUDGE 
(As he stoops t 


{ put on the shoe) 
I'm not so old, 


Sheriff: just old enough to think men 
ought not to settle their differences in front of ladies. 


(Straightening up and clenching his fists) On the other hand, 
I'm ready if you are. 


SHERIFF 
(After spitting between forked fingers) 


Hell, I'm not going to take the blame for hitting an old 
guy. 


JUDGE 
Or the credit for standing up to one either. Go on, tuck 
your shirt in your pants and trot along home. 


SHERIFF 
(Appealing to Dolly and Catherine in the tree) 


Save yourself a lot of trouble: get out of there and come 
along with me now. 


(Neither CATHERINE or DOLLY stirs, although 
DOLLY drops her veil, as though lowering a curtain 
on the subject once and for all.) 
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REVEREND'S WIFE 
(Portentously) 

Never mind, Sheriff. They've had their chance. (She starts 
to exit, the SHERIFF, her husband and the others following 
after ber. The same drum-rolls that accompanied their en- 
trance attends their departure, and the lighting darkens to a 
richer, deeper color. Then, just before she goes offstage, the 
REVEREND’S WIFE turns round and the drum walts) You 
may think you are getting away with something. But let me 
tell you there will be a retribution—not in heaven, right 
smack here on earth! 


CHOIR MISTRESS 
Right smack here on earth! 


(The drum returns, continues until the last of the in- 
truders has exited. Then, as the set dims to a silvery 
twilight, music falls, and a transitional time lapse, in 
the most stylized sense, occurs before our eyes. DOLLY 
and CATHERINE climb down out of the tree, CATH- 
ERINE carrying a bundle of two scrap-quilts. SHE 
spreads the quilts on the ground over the exposed 
roots of the tree. We see the JUDGE and COLLIN 
gathering sticks and twigs for a fire which they build 
(without “lighting” it) in front of where the quilts 
have been spread. The music fades, like a last sigh of 
wind—for a moment the silence sings with twilight 
sounds, the shrilling of cicadas, bleating of frogs, the 
mournful wail of whippoorwills.) 


DOLLY 
(Standing by the tree-trunk and a little leaning 
against it) 
You were very brave, Judge. 


JUDGE 
( Adding sticks to the fire) 
No. I was afraid. I'm always afraid of righteous people. ... 


DOLLY 
However that may be, you are a brave man. (As if to ber- 
self) All of them behaving ugly that way, acting mad enough 
to kill us. Though I can’t see why, or what it has to do with 
Verena: she knew we were going away to leave her in peace. 
I told her. (Gazing around at the insect-sounding twilight) 
But it’s getting dark—you should be starting home. 


JUDGE 
Two women and a boy? With night coming on? And the 
Sheriff, those fools up to God knows what? I'm sticking with 
you. 


(He strikes a match and “lights” the fire: the shadows 
and colors of flame rotate.) 


CATHERINE 
(She is sitting on one of the quilts; she spreads ber 
hands in front of the fire) 

That feels mighty good—only what we need is a sip of 
blackberry wine. Collin sugar, hop up there. . . . (She means 
for him to go to the tree-house and bring down the wine) 
I brought along two bottles case anybody was feeling the 
cold. I'm feeling it. 


(COLLIN climbs up into the tree.) 


DOLLY 
(Coming to the fire and holding her hands over it) 
But won't they be worried, Judge? Your family, I mean. 
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JUDGE 
(Soberly) 

They won't be missing me. We're not—close that way. 
(Breaking in half some sticks and piling them on the fire) 
I'm more like a roomer. They let me have my room. 

(COLLIN has arrived with the wine and four tin 
cups.) 


CATHERINE 
(Passing a cup full of wine to each person) 
Dollyheart’s daddy, old Mr. Talbo, every time he poured. 
hisself a little taste of something, he'd say: Here's winking 
at the devil. Well... 
(She raises her cup and the others follow suit.) 


COLLIN, CATHERINE, JUDGE 
(Together) 
Here’s winking at the... 


DOLLY 


(Strained and listening) 
Hush: Hush. 


COLLIN 
(Looking off) 
It's only an owl. A snowy owl. 


DOLLY 
I keep imagining ... (With a certain exhaustion she sinks 
to the quilts) Do you think they will bother us again? 


JUDGE 
(Nodding, and then) 

We must be ready for them. But if we are to defend our 
position, we must know what it is. We are in trouble—be- 
cause we are troubled. (Rolling a cigarette) Miss Dolly, how 
long? Thirty, forty years? It was that far ago that I remem- 
ber you—riding to town in your father’s wagon—never get- 
ting down from the wagon because you didn’t want us town 
children to see you had no shoes. 


CATHERINE 
(Nudging COLLIN) 
Whar did I tell you? Not a shoe to our name. 


JUDGE 
(Continuing to DOLLY) 
All the years that I've seen you, never known you, not ever 
recognized what you are: a spirit, a pagan... 


DOLLY 
(Mildly alarmed ) 
A pagan? 

JUDGE 
Well—a spirit, someone not to be calculated by the eye 
alone. Spirits are the accepters of life; they grant its differ- 
ences, and consequently are usually on the right side. Myself, 
I should never have been a judge; as such, I was too often 
on the wrong side: the law doesn’t admit differences. Do you 
remember old Carper—the fisherman who had a houseboat 
down on the river? He was chased out of town—wanted to 
marry that pretty little colored girl, I think she works for 
Mrs. Postum now. And you know she loved him; I used to 
see them when I was fishing, they were very happy together. 
She was to him what no one has been to me: the one person 
in the world—from whom nothing is held back. Still, if he 
had succeeded in marrying her, it would have been the 
Sheriff's duty to arrest and my duty to sentence him. I some- 
times imagine that many whom I've called guilty have passed 
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the real guilt on to me: It’s partly that that makes me want 
once before I die to be right on the right side. 


CATHERINE 
You on the right side now—if that’s all it takes to satisfy 
you. 


DOLLY 
(In a voice that lingers inquiringly) 
The one person in the world . . 


JUDGE 

I mean a person to whom everything can be said. Am I an 
idiot to want such a thing? But oh, the energy we spend 
hiding from one another, afraid as we are of being identified. 
But for us there is no longer any need to worry about the 
picture we present... . (Gesturing toward the tree-house) 
Here we are: four fools with a roost in a tree. The only 
problem now ... (He laughs) ... is to find out who we 


truly are. 


CATHERINE 
I know who I am. 


JUDGE 

By scraps and bits I've in the past surrendered myself to 
strangers—men who got off at the next station: put together 
maybe they would have made the one person in the world. 
But there he is with a dozen different faces moving down 
a hundred separate streets. This is my chance to find that 
man—you are him Miss Dolly, Collin, all of you 


CATHERINE 
(To the JUDGE) 
I should have told you—go easy on the wine: it's uh, 
trong 
DOLLY 
(To CATHERINE ) 
Please—if you can’t be respectful, then take a nap. 


CATHERINE 
I'm only saying: I'm no man with a dozen faces. The 
notion 
DOLLY 
But Judge, I'm not sure I know what it is you have in 
mind we should tell each other. Secrets? 


JUDGE 

Secrets, no, no. Speak of the twilight, the fact there are 
no fireflies. What one says hardly matters—only the trust 
with which jit is said, the sympathy with which it is received. 
(Lighting bis cigarette) My wife, a remarkable woman, we 
might have shared anything, and yet, yet . . . (Bringing the 
tips of bis fingers together as if in illustration) ... We could 
not touch, She died in my arms, and at the last I said: Are 
you happy, Irene? Have I made you happy? Happy, happy, 


happy, those were her last words: equivocal. I have never 


understood whether she was saying yes, or merely answering 
with an echo; I should know if I'd ever known her. My— 
son. He does not admire me. I've wanted him to, more as a 
man than as a father. Unfortunately, he and his wife feel 
they know something shameful about me. 


DOLLY 
You mustn’t tell us if it pains you. 


JUDGE 
No—I'll tell you what it is: what it is they hold against 
me. Five years ago, nearer six, I sat down in a train seat 
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where some child had left a child's magazine. I saw on the 
back cover addresses of children who wanted to correspond 
with other children. There was a little girl in Alaska. I sent 
her a picture postcard: Lord, it seemed a harmless and pleas- 
ant thing to do. She wrote me back—about her father's sheep 
ranch and the Northern lights. And she sent a picture of 
herself—a wise and kind-looking child. So I found an old 
Kodak made of myself on a fishing trip when I was fifteen— 
out in the sun and with a trout in my hand. I wrote her as 
though I were still that boy, told her of the gun I'd gor for 
Christmas, how the dog had had pups and what we'd named 
them. To be growing up again and have a sweetheart in 
Alaska—well, it was fun for an old man sitting alone listen- 
ing to the noise of a clock. Two years ago, when I told her 
I was getting ready for law school, she sent me a gold nug- 
get... . (He takes the nugget out of bis pocket and holds i 
out for the others to see) . . . It would bring me good for- 
tune, she said. 


DOLLY 
And that's what they think is shameful? Because you've 


helped keep company a lonely little child in Alaska? It snows 
there so much. 


JUDGE 
(Returning the nugget to his pocket) 
My son's wife, she found out about the letters. They think 
it all a sign of ... 


(He taps his head.) 


CATHERINE 
(Extending her wine cup for COLLIN to refill) 
I had a letter once. Still got it somewhere. Kept it twenty 
years wondering who wrote it. Said Hello Catherine, come 
on to Birmingham and marry with me, love Bill. 


DOLLY 
A grown man asked you to marry him—and you never told 
one word of it to me? 


CATHERINE 
(Shrugging ) 

Well, Dollyheart, what was the Judge saying? You don't 
tell anybody everything. Besides, I've known a peck of Bills 
—wouldn’t study marrying any of them. (Thoughtfully) 
What worries my mind is, which one of the Bills was it 
wrote that letter. It could be the Bill that put the roof on 
the chicken house; course, by the time the roof was up—my 
goodness, I have got old, been a long day since I've given it 
two thoughts. There was Bill that came to plow the garden 
one spring. That man sure could plow a straight row—went 
away on a Pullman job; might have been him wrote me that 
letter. Or Bill—uh uh, his name was Fred. (Smacking ber 
lips) This wine is mighty good. 


(All four stare into the fire; we hear rustlings in the 
leaves, the hooting of an owl.) 


COLLIN 
( Frowning ) 
I—you're wrong, Judge. 


JUDGE 
How so, son? 


COLLIN 
I'm not in trouble: I'm nothing—or would you call that 
my trouble? They kicked me out of school on account of I 
was such a troublemaker and couldn't even learn the alpha- 
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bet; anyway, I never would have got past third grade if I 
hadn't caught Miss Burkett necking old Tubby Twotoes. So 
I lie awake thinking what do I know how to do: fool around 
And I get scared when I think maybe that’s all it will ever 
come to: fooling around. Another thing is, I'm mean. You 
probably heard the thing I did to Whitey Kuzak: grabbed 
hold of him and bit off a good hunk of his ear. . . . I said the 
reason was he insulted me: but pure meanness was why I 
did it. What I'm saying is, I've got no feelings—except for 
Dolly and I guess Catherine, which is different. I know a lot 
of girls; I even like one of them a whole lot. 


CATHERINE 
Floozies, that’s all he knows. 


COLLIN 
(To CATHERINE ) 

Maude Riordan’s not one ounce of a floozy, you hear me? 
(To the Judge) it’s me—you'd be surprised—the thoughts 
in my head. Only with Maude I try not to have these 
thoughts. The night of the Baptist Church dance I made her 
one of those flower knickknacks girls wear here—(He jiggles 
his breast)—made it myself with sweetpeas—and I took her 
to a roastbeef and mashed-potato dinner at the Philadelphia 
Café. See, I wanted to be nice and decent—but then, after 
the dance I'm walking her home—and it's like somebody was 
running after us, this other me, the one with the thoughts 
And I start running too—cause I don’t want him to catch 
up with me: I just left Maude standing there in the road 
and ran like hell. You said before about the one person in 
the world. Why can’t I think of her like that? . . . then I 
couldn't have just the thoughts about her that I have about 
other girls. Maybe, if I could care for somebody that wa 
I'd make plans and carry them out. 





DOLLY: Didn't you see? There was a shooting star. Oh 


Oh Look Again! I hope you made a wish that time 
Russell Collins, Mildred Natwick) 


JUDGE 
(Turning 1 
Son, I'd say you were going at it the wrong way first 


( Picking up a leaf off the ground) How could you care about 


one girl? (Twitching the leaf between his fingers) Have you 


ever cared about one leaf? (COLLIN catches ut 


hand> and stares at it. Mildly pressing the ieaf 

cheek the JUDGE continue We are speaking of love. A leaf, 
a handful of seed—begin with these, learn a little what it is 
to love. First, a leaf, a fall of rain, then someone to receive 
what a leaf has taught you, what a fall n has ripened 
No easy process, understand; it could take a lifetime, it has 
mine, and still I've never mastered it... . I only know how 
true it is: that love is a chain of love, as nature is a chain 
of life. 

DOLLY 
( With an intake of breath) 

Then—I've been in love all my life. (More lamely) Well, 
no. (Rising, she takes some steps away from the group) No, 
I guess not. I've never loved a—a gentleman. You might say 
I've never had the opportunity. (Moving, drifting as in a 
dream toward the moss-covered mound) But—I have loved 
everything else. Like the color pink. When I was a child I had 
one colored crayon, and it was pink: I drew pink cats, pink 
trees .. . And the box I kept, it’s somewhere in the attic now, 
I must ask Verena please to give it to me, it would be nice 
to see my first loves again. It's only—it's only a dried honey- 
comb, an empty hornet's nest, other things, oh an orange 
stuck with cloves and a jaybird’s egg. ( Looking at the JUDGE) 
Love #s a chain of love. Because—when you love one thing, 
then you can love another, and that is owning, that is some 
thing to live with. 


CATHERINE 

I've got Buster up there... . (She gestures toward the tree 
house) Just cause I like him don’t make me love the world 
Love a lot of mess, my foot. You can talk what you want- 
I say people ought to keep more things to themselves. The 
deep down ownself part of you, that’s the good part: what's 
left of a human being that goes around speaking his privates? 
( Lifting one of the quilts and wrapping it around her shoul 
ders) Judge, take this other quilt and wrap it round you 
(To DOLLY, who is standing looking at the sky) .. . Man's 
shivering like was Halloween. 


(Rising, the JUDGE takes the quilt and walks slowly 
toward DOLLY, who takes no notice of his coming 
but continues to stare up into the sky. He drapes the 
quilt over ber shoulders.) 


CATHERINE 
(Drawing COLLIN under the wing of ber arm) 
Snuggle up, hard-head: you cold like anybody else. 


(COLLIN and CATHERINE settle down, as if to go to 
sleep. The stage now is night-like, moon-lighted—the 
whippoorwills’ call is clearer, longer.) 


DOLLY 
(Still gazing at the sky) 
Whar did you wish? 


JUDGE 
(Standing behind DOLLY) 
Wish, Miss Dolly? 


DOLLY 
Didn't you see? (Pointing) There was a shooting star. 
(Excitedly, and with her voige trailing as though she were 
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following the shooting path of the star) Oh... Oh... Look 
... Again! I hope you made a wish that time. 


JUDGE 
Yes... I did. 


DOLLY 


(Looking at bim over ber shoulder) 
Tell me. 


JUDGE 
You first. 
DOLLY 
(Looking back at the sky) 
I only wished—that I could see another one. And you? 


JUDGE 

My wish—Miss Dolly—won't you ... ? 
(He glances round at CATHERINE and COLLIN #0 
satisfy bimself that they are asleep.) 


DOLLY 
What...? 
JUDGE 
(Touching DOLLY’s shoulders) 
Be—the one person in the world. 


DOLLY 
(Turning and facing him for a surprised moment; 
then, in a small voice) 


Could I be? 


JUDGE 
(Smiling ) 
I think so. But I would want you to decide. 


DOLLY 

It's what I would like, a life made of my own decisions. 

Except I've never earned the privilege of making up my own 
mind. 

(On the words “my own mind” the JUDGE bends 

forward, as if to kiss ber; but quickly, in a rather 

frightened way, she drops her hat veiling over ber 

face. Gently, then, the JUDGE takes the rim of the veil 

and, as in a stately ceremony, draws it back. They look 

at one another. Music, tenuous, a thread, rises as the 

JUDGE leans and kisses DOLLY's forehead. Slowly a 

scrim falls, we see them dimly behind it, and then, as 

the music climbs, there is projected onto the scrim a 

night sky streaked with a cascade of shooting stars.) 


(Curtain) 


ACT TWO 
SCENE I 


It is early morning of the following day, a time when day- 
break mists have still not dispersed. The scene is silent with 


sleep. 


CATHERINE and COLLIN are huddled asleep by the dark- 
ened fire... . DOLLY, the JUDGE, these two are in the tree- 
house; they are still upright wrapped together in a quilt and 
they are asleep with the JUDGE's head resting on DOLLY's 
shoulder. DOLLY’s hat is rather askew and the JUDGE's hair 
is tangled on his forehead 


Standing at the edge of the grass, really im fact posing 
there, we see MAUDE RIORDAN, a girl of sixteen, slight, wist- 
ful, very pretty. She is carrying schoolbooks held together by 
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a strap. On tiptoe, moving quickly and with the quality of a 
dancer, she approaches the burned-out fire and hovers an un- 
decided moment above the sleeping COLLIN. 


MAUDE 
( W bispering ) 

Collin . . . Collin. (She touches him, and then, as though 
afraid of having done this, retreats several steps. COLLIN raises 
himself, opens his eyes and looks straight abead, not seeing 
MAUDE. CATHERINE grumbles in her sleep, but does not wake 
up. MAUDE whispers: ) Collin ... here I am. 


(Then COLLIN sees her, gazes at her as if she were 
part of some continuing dream. From a sitting position 
he falls forward on bis knees.) 


COLLIN 
(Not whispering, but in a hushed voice) 
Aw, Maude. Aw, honey. 


(CATHERINE startles them with a rasping snore. COL- 
LIN stands up; be and MAUDE steal softly to the right 
of the stage. COLLIN reaches and pinches ber arm.) 


MAUDE 
(Pained and rubbing the place be has pinched) 
You pinch so hard! 


COLLIN 
I thought I was dreaming because . . . Where did you 
come from? 


MAUDE 
( Pointing) 

From there—from the road and through the grass. I was 
on my way to school—and then I wasn’t. I heard you were 
in the woods. 

COLLIN 


( Grinning ) 


I'll bet you heard. 


MAUDE 
(Moving toward the moss-covered mound) 

There are terrible stories going around. Everybody at 
everybody else’s house. (As she sits down) Oh Collin, why 
did you do it? 

COLLIN 

I didn’t do anything. 


MAUDE 
You did. At least—they're going to put you in jail. All of 
you. I heard Daddy say so. 


COLLIN 
He'd like that, wouldn't he? 


MAUDE 
Well, I wouldn't. I wouldn't like it if they locked you in 
a jail maybe for years and years. (With sudden dismay) 
You'd even miss the party! Elizabeth Henderson and I are 
planning the most wonderful Halloween party—(Sorrow- 
fully) real wine punch and everything. 


COLLIN 
A party. Good Jesus Christ! 


MAUDE 
( Apologetically) 
But you do—think of little things like that. Even in the 
face of terrible disaster, you can think. Somebody I count 
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on—somebody I love—won't be able to come to my party. 
You think of little things. 


COLLIN 
If you have a little mind. 


MAUDE 
That's not true. My grandfather was practically a genius 
And when our house was burning down, what did he worry 
about? He worried because he heard the telephone ringing 
inside and there was nobody could answer it. (A pause, then) 
Would you really have gone away—left town without saying 
a word to me? 
COLLIN 
Aw, honey, I was thinking of you. Fact is, I might join 
the navy. 
MAUDE 
< Disappotntedly ) 
Oh. 
COLLIN 
You could be my dependent. One of them. I mean, I could 
send you the bus fare to come see me whenever my ship was 
in port. 


MAUDE 

I'm sure Daddy would never permit that. (With a certain 
sly bopefulness) Not unless we were—man and wife. (There 
follows a strained silence. COLLIN, with a screwed-up face, 
scratches his head; MAUDE fiddles with the strap of her school- 
books) 1 guess I'd better go. I’m already late at school—you 
know what a fuss Miss Burkett will make. (COLLIN, as 
though deep in thought, walks away from her. Rising, MAUDE 
looks wanly after him) 1f 1 don’t see you again . . . 


COLLIN 
(Coming back to her; then, putting his hands in bis 
pockets, and with a very simple air) 
It's going to be a nice day. 


MAUDE 
(Looking round ber) 
A lovely day—I think. 


COLLIN 
I know a shallow place where we could go wading back 
and forth across the river—the water's still warm enough. 
(She shakes her head and without conviction) This one day 
—for just a while: Maude, come with me. 


MAUDE 
I can't—don't—Daddy will find out I wasn’t in school. . . . 


COLLIN 
(Intensely) 
This one day. 


(Slowly MAUDE lets her schoolbooks slide to the 
ground and allows COLLIN to draw her forward by 
the hand. As they exit they pause once, glance appre- 
hensively back at the sleepers and, as MAUDE laughs 
a hauntingly airy laughter, disappear with light- 
hearted lilting steps into the depths of the forest. At 
the sound of MAUDE’s laughter the lighting brightens 
to a more golden daylight and CATHERINE sits bolt 
upright. She does not see their exit, only hears the 
laughter, and stands up, turns around as though 
searching for its source.) 
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COLLIN: i know a shallow place where we could go wading 
back and forth across the river—the water's still warm enough. 
(Johnny Stewart, Lenka Peterson) 


CATHERINE 
(Yelling up into the tree) 
Dollyheart-—that you laughing? Dollyheart-—wake up 
there! 


DOLLY 
(Opening her eyes and rubbing her temples) 
Don’t scream—courtesy is so necessary: especially in the 
morning. 


CATHERINE 
(Ominously) 
I heard laughing. 


DOLLY 
It must have been me; I had a very funny dream: that 
we'd all been turned into animals. . . . You were a walrus 
and Collin. ... Where is Collin? 


CATHERINE 
(Gazing round, then stamping the quilt as though be 
might be hiding in its folds) 
I knowed I was missing something. (She walks to the left 
of the stage and calls) Collin! 


DOLLY 
(The JUDGE is still sleeping with his head on her 
shoulder; she taps bis head with her knuckles as if it 
were a door) 


I hate to disturb you—excuse me—please, Judge, wake up. 
(The JUDGE yawns, stretches himself, gives every indication 
of having come to life—then collapses again, sound asleep 
with his bead nuzzling Dolly's shoulders. She shakes him 
severely) No, no—you mustn’t—do wake up. 


(The JUDGE gradually pulls himself together. W hile 
DOLLY has been rousing the JUDGE, CATHERINE has 
gone from the left of the stage to the right and, as in 
the first instance, calls: ) 





CATHERINE 
Collin! (Then she wanders toward the front of the stage, 
her eyes hunting the ground as if for a clue to his where- 
abouts. She sees Maude’s schoolbooks; she loosens the strap, 


takes one out, and opens it, ber eyes narrow, her teeth 
clenched) Maude Riordan. 


DOLLY 
(To CATHERINE) 
What is it? (She begins to descend from the tree, the 
JUDGE following after her) What have you found? 


CATHERINE 
Maude Riordan (Then handing the book to DOLLY) There 
it is—her name, wrote down for all to see. 


DOLLY 
(Taking the book and reading from the inside over) 
Maude Riordan, eleven Cicada Lane .. . 


CATHERINE 

She done come here, sneaked here behind our backs and 
lured him with her wiles—though I don’t know why a man 
would give her the time of day; so scrawny—nothing on her 
to pinch 

JUDGE 
(Teasing CATHERINE ) 
Oh now—I wouldn't go as far as that 


CATHERINE 
The floozy. Taking advantage of a boy's innocence to make 
him leave his loved ones. If they've eloped, I for one will 
never receive her 
JUDGE 
In reply to DOLLY, who bas turned to bim with a 
distressed expression) 

It isn't that serious. I expect I know where they are. ( Again 
an expression | DOLLY'S, 4 questioning one) 
I've been Collin’s age—and know the places in 

these woods where you might entertain a young lady 


CATHERINE 

Then get out there and get them. Cut yourself a switch on 
the way 

JUDGE 
(After a few reluctant steps) 

Will you feel safe, Miss Dolly? I don't like it, leaving you 

alone 
CATHERINE 
Nobody's alone. Dolly and us has always made out 


DOLLY 
We'll have a pot of coffee ready for you when you come 
back 
JUDGE 
(Walkine backwards toward the same exit we have 
seen MAUDE and COLLIN take) 

When I call like this (He yodels) .. . you holler 
back: we'll keep in touch that way, and if I don’t hear you 
I'll come running. 

(CATHERINE and DOLLY watch his exit. DOLLY con- 
tinues to look tin the direction in which be bas gone, 
but CATHERINE takes a seat on the moss-covered 
mound, ) 


CATHERINE 
( Resentfully) 
I saw you snuggling him. (DOLLY looks af CATHERINE 


with a puzzled air) 1 wake up, first thing I witness: him 
smooched up to you like a little calf at his mama's titty. 


DOLLY 
(With a light, yet embarrassed laugh) 
It was cold, we were cold. . . . Goodness, I never thought... 


CATHERINE 

Somebody was thinking—I don't say it was you. (DOLLY 
sits down at CATHERINE's feet; she still bas MAUDE’s book in 
ber hand) Not proper; that’s what it’s not. 


DOLLY 
Oh it’s proper. At least—Catherine dear, please don’t glare 
at me—because if it’s not going to make you unhappy, I want 
to tell you something. ( After a pause, during which she stares 
at the book) Last night, the Judge—well, he proposed. 


CATHERINE 
(She sits with an expression of perfect blankness for 
as long as it takes to count five; then, dead-faced) 
Proposed what? 
DOLLY 
(At first surprised, then thoughtful) 
I'm not altogether sure—now that I think of it. It seemed 
to me he meant—of course he didn’t really say it—marriage. 


CATHERINE 
(She crosses her legs, as though # is a stunned reflex 
action, then breaks suddenly into a laughter that lasts 
until she has to wipe ber eyes; gasping) 
Tell me—tell me every word what transpired. 


DOLLY 

(Crossty) 
No, I won't. (Rwffling through the pages of the book, 
vaguely pretending to read) Not if you are going to laugh 


I wouldn't anyway 


CATHERINE 
(She rises and, staring down at ber, walks round to 
the other side of Dolly) 

Look at me—Dollyheart, is you sincere? 
(Offstage, from what must sound like rather a dis 
tance, we bear the JUDGE's yodel ) 


DOLLY 
Anxiously) 
You'd better answer him 


CATHERINE 
(Folding ber arms) 


Not me. I'm not speaking to him. 


DOLLY 
Please—he'll think something is wrong 


CATHERINE 
Do it yourself. (The yuDGE calls a second time, and DOL- 
LY, standing up, attempts to answer him; it is a feeble, small 


sound) (With a gesture of exasperation she finally answers 


the JUDGE herself—indeed, blasts him in a voice strong 
enough to fell trees) 


Devil take him! I ought to have 
knowed, him and all that love-talk: Jeaves—love a leaf, my 
foot. 
DOLLY 
(She has approached Catherine, and on the words 
“love a leaf” lays ber hand on Catherine's wrist) 
You are angry. It isn’t just put-on, is it? 
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CATHERINE 
(As though she has; been touched, and in a gruff yet 
gentle tone) 

When you told me that—felt like you was going ahead 
of me, a different Dolly, all grown-up and different. And I 
couldn't follow you, I had to stay where I am: the same 
old me. (A pause; then, with lowered eyes) But Dollyheart, 
would you... ? 

DOLLY 
(Moving a little away) 

He never really asked me. And if he had, I couldn't really 
answer. I guess I've never been required to make up my own 
mind: either you or Verena has always done that for me. But 
until I can—I will never know what is right. 

(At this moment we become aware of MISS BABY 
LOVE DALLAS. When we first see her she is mysterious- 
ly peering through a foliage of vine-leaves.) 


MISS BABY LOVE 
(First a shrill giggle, then) 

Anyone to home? (Then she trips, so to say, into sight—a 
small creature full of bounce and strange good spirits. She is 
teetering on high heels and is dressed, on the whole, like a 
dance-hall hostess—there is a very dubious fur piece slung 
over her shoulder and she is carrying a red suitcase pasted 
with golden stars and pictures of Clara Bow, Jean Harlow, 
etc. Painted in silver lettering on either side of the suitcase is 
the legend “Sweetheart Cosmetics.” Swinging this suitcase, 
she skips wp to DOLLY and CATHERINE) I'm Miss Baby 
Love Dallas ... (As she puts down the suitcase) . . . three 
times voted Sweetest of the Sweethearts traveling for Sweet- 
heart Cosmetics. (Sguinting at DOLLY) You can use every- 
thing I've got. (Then looking at CATHERINE, too) Both of 
you. If you'll just show me in the house .. . 


DOLLY 
There isn’t any—teal house. 


MISS BABY LOVE 
(She snatches up ber suitcase; then, with a hard and 
knowing look) 

What are you—hoboes? (Glancing sharply around, then 
suddenly giggling) Of course—it's a picnic! (As she sails 
toward the moss-covered mound, there to deposit ber suitcase) 
Am I not a stupid wench? I didn’t think you looked like 
hoboes. Only in my line of endeavor you can well imagine 
the escapes I've suffered: rape—and all that kind of thing. 
But oh the compensations are joyous—to bring beauty to the 
world. It’s my duty: I park my little car on country roads 
and hunt through these backwoods for lonely houses where 
some poor hag is pining away for beauty. . . . (She pops 
open her suitcase, and as she does so a music box starts to play, 
“Ob, You Beautiful Doll”) Isn't that clever? (She stretches 
her arms out to DOLLY, and, sort of dancing her way toward 
her, bums a tune. She takes DOLLY by the elbow and starts to 
push ber toward the moss-mound—saying to CATHERINE) 
Come stand over here and watch the miraculous change I'm 
going to wreck on Madam. 


DOLLY 
(Protesting as MISS BABY LOVE forces her to sit 
down on the mound ) 


Please—I beg your pardon—don’t—I don’t wear cosmetics 
—Miss uh Sweetheart. 


MISS BABY LOVE 
Miss Baby Love Dallas is the name. You have heard of the 
city of Dallas, Texas? It was founded by terribly close rela- 
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MISS BABY LOVE: We mustn't give up hope. I can beautify 
anything. (Alice Pearce, Mildred Natwick) 





tives of mine. (The music box tune has run down. MISS BABY 
LOVE, grabbing a large rhinestone-studded mirror out of her 
suitcase, sternly thrusts it in front of Dolly's face; then, in a 
deep, threatening voice) Look at yourself! (DOLLY meekly 
does as she is told—then MISS BABY LOVE whirls round and 
holds the mirror up to CATHERINE) You, too! (CATHERINE 
lolls out her tongue, as though bunting evidence of illness 
MISS BABY LOVE, with a shudder of disgust, promptly whips 
the mirror away; then, she looks into the mirror herself and 
with ber little finger moistens and arches an eyebrow, saying 
as she does so) But we mustn't give up hope. I can beautify 
anything. (Humming “Oh, You Beautiful Doll” she pulls a 
perfume atomizer out of the suitcase and sprays it at them) 
Scotland Fling—the odor of heather—direct from Paree, 
France—an exclusive with Sweetheart Products—fifty cents 
a pint. (On the words “fifty cents a pint” we hear, off-stage, 
@ familiar sound: DR. RITZ—whistling “Yessir, She’s My 
Baby.” He enters through the grass with a supremely con- 
fident strut. He is dressed as in Act One, and is wearing a 
straw hat. Delightedly eyeing DR. RITZ’S entrance, MISS BABY 
LOVE exclaims:) Oh look yonder! ... A man. (She sprays 
him with her atomizer; he ducks) Cute thing . . . 


DR. RITZ 
(Acknowledging CATHERINE and DOLLY, who have 
received him with hostile silence; be tips bis bat) 
Good morning, Mademoiselles. I can see the country air 
agrees with you. Wish I had time to store up some in the 
old .. . (Striking bis chest, and with 2 swift leer at MISS 
BABY LOVE )—pardon the word—bosom. But the fact is... 
(Glancing over his shoulder) I'm in a bit of a dash. 





CATHERINE 
( With a gesture) 
Dash on. Nobody here’s keeping you. (To DOLLY) Want 
I should give the Judge a holler? 
(DOLLY Starts to rise, as though to confront DR. RITZ. 
But MISS BABY LOVE, who has once again been rum- 
maging in ber suitcase, this time for a hairy powder 
puff and a handful of hair-curlers, forces her to sit 


down again.) 


MISS BABY LOVE 
No you-don't, dearie. Miss Baby Love has a little job to do 
on you. First, a nice powder base c 
(She lavishly dusts Dolly's face with the powder 
puff.) 
DR. RITZ 
See, Miss Dolly, it’s like this—I have a little proposition 
to make to you. 
DOLLY 
I don't believe, sir—that I care to hear it. 


DR. RITZ 
(He laughs; then, producing a very fat envelope from 
his inside pocket, squats in front of Dolly) 
You don’t have to listen—just use your eyes. (He takes a 
thick sheaf of bills out of the envelope and begins to count 
them out in a little pile on the ground) Fifteen hundred 


dollars 
MISS BABY LOVE 


(Arrested by the sight of Dr. Ritz's money, she eyes 
him with a greedy shrewdness) 


Tell me, dearie—haven't we met before? 


DR. RITZ 

Can't remember the pleasure. Dr. Morris Ritz, Chemical 

Engineer. 
(He takes her hand and kisses it noisily.) 
MISS BABY LOVE 
(With a gesture to herself) 

Miss Baby Love Dallas, Beautician (Smacks her lips) Ail 

the same I never forget a face—especially if it’s my type. 


DR. RITZ 
(Gives MISS BABY LOVE a sharply suspicious look; 
then, turning back to DOLLY ) 

All right, Miss Dolly—( Pointing to the money he has 
counted out)—there it is. And mind you—this is merely a 
down payment. There's a firm in Chicago willing to pay a 
substantial amount for your dropsy recipé. 

DOLLY 
I have nothing to sell. 
DR. RITZ 
(He picks up bis money and rises; then, in an idea- 
listic manner) 

What about the human race? Your dropsy cure, why i 

may be the very thing to remedy this old planet's ills. Have 


you right to keep that from your fellow human beings? 


CATHERINE 
Anybody wants our dropsy—all they got to do is send us a 
dollar's worth of money-order. 


DOLLY 
Did—did my sister send you on this errand? 


DR. RITZ 
That good lady, I'm afraid our set-up has been liquidated. 
I'm all for you—giving her the air. Why share our profits 
with her? 


(During the last six speeches MISS BABY LOVE, after 
pawing around in her suitcase, has produced a lurid 
looking magazine. Having located a particular page, 
she has slunk around viewing DR. RITZ from all angles 
On the words “giving her the air” she steps forward 
triumphantly brandishing the magazine.) 


MISS BABY LOVE 
(Rather slowly, and with a blackmailing quality) 
That's who you are. I told you I had a keen memory—so 
I'm remembering the latest issue of True Life Detective. It 
contains a very interesting picture—and information about 
a reward. (With a wink) Get me, dearie? 
(CATHERINE moves around to snatch the magazine 
away from MISS BABY LOVE. ) 


DR. RITZ 
(Stuffing the money in his pocket; to MISS BABY 
LOVE, sarcastically ) 
Some little joker. A girl like you ought not to be on the 
loose. What you need is a chaperone, , 


(Off-stage, we hear two people calling; it is the 
BARBER and the BAKER'S WIFE. ) 


BARBER 
(Of stage) 
. . Yoo-hoo. Miss Dolly—where are you? 


BAKER'S WIFE 
(Off-stage) 


Miss Dolly . . . Hello-o! Hello-o! 


(The BARBER and the BAKER'S WIFE enter through 
the grass.) 
BARBER 
(Stopping dead at the sight of DR. RITZ; pointing) 
There he is—the crook; don't let him get away. 


(DR. RITZ starts directly toward the BARBER and the 
BAKER'S WIFE, who cower before him. Then seeming 
to change his mind, and with a tip of bis hat, be 
makes a hurried exit.) 


BARBER 
(Shouting after him) 
Stop thief! Stop! 
MISS BABY LOVE 

(As she picks up her suitcase; calling out in the 

direction that DR. RITZ has exited ) 
Wait for me, dearie—I'll give you a lift in my automobile. 

(She exits after him.) 


CATHERINE 
( Bitterly slapping the magazine as she shows it to 
DOLLY) 
He's wanted in six states. There was a thousand dollars 
reward for him. We done lost it. 


BARBER 
More than that, I'm afraid. 


DOLLY 
What do you mean, Mr. LeGrand? 


BAKER'S WIFE 
(To DOLLY, gently) 
Miss Dolly, he stole Verena’s money. 


BARBER 
All of it. 
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DOLLY 
(Stricken; and as she stiffly sits down on one of the 
tree roots) 


BAKER'S WIFE 
( Reprovingly) 
Not all of it, Amos. 
BARBER 
Why quibble, my dear. At any rate all her cash: five 
thousand eight hundred dollars—so I’m told. (The JUDGE'S 
voice again sounds through the woods) What on earth is 
that? 
CATHERINE 
Judge Charlie Cool. . . . that’s our signal. 


(She gives the JUDGE his answering holler, then 
climbs up into the tree-house.) 


BARBER 

Just like the jungle. . . . Isn’t it thrilling? (Then to DOLLY, 
as though there has been no interruption, and with a relish 
for his tale) There you are, my dear—that’s what happens 
when you leave money lying around. And of all people, 
Verena Talbo. Here we thought she trotted to the bank with 
every dime came her way. But no. Kept it all in her office 
safe—didn’t trust a bank. And so this morning there it was— 
the door of her safe swung wide open. Well, sir, when she 
saw that she trotted right over to the Lola Hotel, only to 
discover that her esteemed colleague had checked our—I 
should say. When they brought her to from her first faint, 
she fainted all over again. Five thousand eight . . . 


DOLLY 
( W birling on BARBER; her voice pained, emotional ) 
Don't. Don’t enjoy misery. Theft. Deceit. I can hear it in 

your voice—that wretched pleasure. (She hesitates, it is almost 
a stutter, then) Perhaps Verena did not trust the bank. But— 
I don’t know why—she trusted Dr. Ritz. That is what she is 
suffering—the loss of trust. Once, years ago, my sister loved 
someone; she doesn’t know I know it, but I do. It was Laura 
Murphy—maybe you remember her, she worked a while in 
the post-office. It was a great blow when Laura met that 
whiskey salesman, married him. I couldn’t criticize her . . . 
It was only fitting if she loved the man. Still, those are the 
two people I feel Verena has trusted—Laura and—and Dr. 
Ritz. And both of them—well, it would take the heart out of 
anyone. 


BAKER'S WIFE 
(Sitting down beside DOLLY) 

Never mind Amos, Miss Dolly: he chatters on—but he is 
your friend, we did come as your friends. And I want to say: 
come home, Miss Dolly. (Earnestly, matter-of-factly, and 
looking directly at DOLLY, who is also Jooking at her) It sets 
such a poor example for the town, two sisters quarreling, one 
of them leaving home in a public manner. Leading citizens 
have to behave themselves, otherwise the entire place falls to 
pieces. 

BARBER 
(Enthusiastically) 

You should see—crowds like Saturday night. And the Rev- 
erend’s wife stopping everybody on the street to tell how 
she’s sworn out her own warrant for your arrest because Cath- 
erine bit her. 


CATHERINE 
Bit that old buzzard! I'd be brushing my teeth till dooms- 
day. 
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BARBER 
Oh dear—and I'd so hoped it was true. I do relish a little 
excitement—though it does make my throat quite dry. I 
wonder, do you have a drink of water? 


(CATHERINE, in full view of the audience, but in 
such a manner that the BARBER does not: see her, 
begins to full an empty jelly jar with water from the 
goldfish bowl.) 


BAKER'S WIFE 
(To DOLLY; diffidently) 
And is that your—your tree-house, Miss Dolly? 


DOLLY 
(So concentrated she has not heard this question; 
then, to the BAKER'S WIFE) 
But is she really sick—my sister? I've never known her 
to be. 
CATHERINE 
Never a day. (Handing down the jelly jar of water to the 
BARBER) Here y’are, Amos. 


BARBER 
(Taking the water from CATHERINE, then looking at 
it with a critical eye, then sipping it) 
Only where did it come from? It tastes so sort of—fishy. 


CATHERINE 
That’s just some of Buster's water. (Nonchalantly wig- 
gling her finger in the goldfish bowl) Getting mighty shallow 
in there—huh, Buster? 


BARBER 


(Returning the jelly jar to ber; icil 
Thank you. Bak, 


DOLLY 
(To the BAKER'S WIFE; with intense concern) 
But is it so what Amos said—about my sister fainting? 


BARBER 

Verena’s not the one to come down with anything an 
aspirin couldn't fix. I remember when she wanted to rear- 
range the cemetery, kick everybody out of their graves and 
put up some kind of fancy mausoleum to house herself and 
all you Talbos. Poor old Mrs. Twotoes said to me: Amos, 
don’t you think Verena Talbo is the most morbid person in 
town, contemplating such a big tomb for herself? And I said 
no—the only thing morbid was that she was willing to spend 
the money when not for an instant did she believe she was 
ever going to die. 


BAKER'S WIFE 
I don’t know as I think that story is in good taste, Amos. 
(Rising) Before you talk yourself into a grave, kindly lead 
me back to town.... 


(On the words “back to town” COLLIN and MAUDE 
and the JUDGE enter together from the rear right; 
they are laughing, as though at some story the JUDGE 
has been telling them.) 


JUDGE 
(As they enter, and with a cheerful flourish) 
No elopement, no elopement. You can rest your soul, 
Catherine. They just were wading in the river. . . . 


CATHERINE 
Wading? How? (She snorts) Buck-naked? 





DOLLY 
(To Catherine) 


Hush now. Now hush. That's not a bit pleasant. 


MAUDE 
(Shyly) 
It's God's own truth, Miss Dolly. We were only wading. 
Then gazing around at the group) 1 want to ask a favor of 
you all—please don’t say to anyone about my being here; 
you know how my daddy is. 


¢ og . 
(Se Looks witli pectal significance at the BARBER.) 


BARBER 
(With a hand to bis chest) 


Why roll your eyes at me? Mercy knows, I’m no gossip 
§ I 


COLLIN 
Let him lump it. When I join the 


dependents. 


DOLLY 
(To Maude) 
Don’t fret, child. You go along to town with Amos and 
Mrs. County 

(MAUDE nods; helped by COLLIN, she gathers and 
straps her schoolbooks. The JUDGE and the BARBER, 
mumbling together conversationally, move toward the 
grass; they are followed by DOLLY and BAKER'S WIFE. 
CATHERINE remains in the tree-house.) 


BAKER'S WIFE 
(To DOLLY, as they walk toward the grass) 

I won't have an easy breath till I know you're safe and 
home. (She stops, faces DOLLY; then, quietly, warmly) We 
can't live in trees—maybe some of us would like to, but none 
of us can. ( With tender intensity) Be forgiven. Forgive. (She 
kisses Dolly on the cheek) Good-bye, dear. 

(Joined by COLLIN amd MAUDE, the BARBER and 
the BAKER'S WIFE exit through the grass. DOLLY 


waves.) 


CATHERINE 
(Calling) 
Collin—where you think you headed? 


COLLIN 
(As he exits) 
I'm going to walk them far as the road. 


CATHERINE 
See you get back here without no more wadin’. 
(There is a diminishing of light—as though clouds 
were passing overhead. Particularly there is a sense of 
shadowiness in the tree where CATHERINE sits now 
with an invisible quietness.) 


JUDGE 
(Looking up at the sky) 

Clouding over . . . I doubt it will rain, though. (Lifting bis 
foot and wiggling his ankle) Rain clouds start a hurting in 
my ankle 

DOLLY 
( With her back to the JUDGE) 
He stole my sister's money. 


60 


JUDGE 


(After a puzzled moment) 
Amos did? 


DOLLY 
Her friend from Chicago. The Doctor. (The JUDGE emits 
a low, impressed whistle. DOLLY looks at him, then) Should 
I go home? . . . Mrs. County thinks so. Be forgiven. Forgive. 
Except—forgiving—that for me has always meant giving 
way—losing myself until I don’t know I can do what you 
said we must. 
JUDGE 
(Coming toward her) 
What we must... ? 


DOLLY 
Find out who we truly are. That is what you said. More 
than likely—I would discover that I am no one. 


JUDGE 


You are very much someone 


DOLLY 
(Smiling sadly) 

A spirit? Well, I think spirits are silly things, ghostly 
things. (With a radiant widening of her voice) 1 want to 
shed—like the leaves that fall and show the eternal shape 
and person of the tree. I want to be seen as this person—for 
Verena to see this woman that I am: and if she can forgive 
her, and be forgiven by her, then that is true and right. . . . 


JUDGE 
(Stepping a little back from DOLLY and gazing at her 
as though she were new to him) 


Miss Dolly, would you marry me? 


DOLLY 
(With lowered head) 
I told you last night—I have not earned the privilege of 
giving answers. 
JUDGE 
( Puzzled) 
Last night? 
DOLLY 
(Blushing) 
Oh—then that isn’t what you meant? 


JUDGE 
I didn’t know last night that you were anyone who could 
be married. I kissed you—(He gently puts bis finger on her 
forehead, marking the place where he has kissed her)—but 
we did not touch. Because last night I had nor seen—this 
woman. 


(She lifts her head; they are posed, steadily regarding 
one another. At this moment COLLIN and MAUDE, 
the BARBER and the BAKER'S WIFE have reappeared 
in the grass with a silent rush, a sudden starkness.) 


BARBER 
( Anxiously) 
I speak to you a moment, Judge? 
(They meet under the tree for a whispered conference 
—which CATHERINE, leaning over the edge of the 


tree-bouse, attempts to overhear.) 


DOLLY 
(Tensely) 
Mrs. County—why have you all come back? 
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BAKER'S WIFE 
(Approaching her, followed by MAUDE and COLLIN) 
Get your things, Miss Dolly: you must leave at once— 
down to the river and out through the backwoods . . . 


COLLIN 
We're pretty well surrounded. . . . They've made a kind 
of horseshoe—with men on either side of the grass—and up 
on the road, when we got there we saw Big Eddie Stover and 


the Sheriff. . . . 
MAUDE 


(Panicky) 
They've got guns, Miss Dolly... . 


COLLIN 
We had to come back here keeping down low in the grass. 
There's a full half-circle of them out there—waiting. 


DOLLY 
(She turns, walks thoughtfully toward the moss- 
mound, sits down; then) 
Waiting for what? 


COLLIN 
For nightfall, I figure. Or maybe more fellows. 
(A brief silence—the JUDGE and the BARBER join 
the grouping around DOLLY. CATHERINE is still in 
the tree-house.) 
JUDGE 
(Quietly) 
Well—you know the situation, Miss Dolly. We can pull 


outor... 


DOLLY 
(Looking away from everyone) 

To stay—the right to stay—it is mine, as much as my 
medicine, as much as the tree: I cannot let them take it. (A 
pause, then) But please, the rest of you—it isn’t your respon- 
sibility. 

BAKER'S WIFE 

It is that, Miss Dolly. A thing like this, we've all got to 
see it through. (As if asking for agreement) Amos? (AMOS 
nods) Maude? 

(MAUDE looks for a moment desperate, and then, 
biting her underlip, nods.) 


JUDGE 
(In a businesslike, and even military manner) 
Now listen to me. I've got a rifle. . . . but you'd better, 
everybody, get a load of rocks—all you can carry—and sticks. 
We've got to be able to defend ourselves. 


DOLLY 
(As the others scurry about obeying the JUDGE'S 
commands; rising) 
Not rocks. Rocks can hurt people. We mustn't do that. 


CATHERINE 
Whar about eggs? Nothing like a good oozy egg. I got 
way over a dozen here. 


JUDGE 

All right then—haul yourselves into the tree—scatter out 
on the branches . . . 

(Chattering as they climb, everyone goes to find his 
tree-roost.) 


BARBER 
I'm deathly afraid of heights. 
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BAKER'S WIFE 
(Who is behind the BARBER) 
Keep on going, Amos. I'll catch you if you fall. 


BARBER 
One thing I've tried all my life not to be is a roughneck. 


CATHERINE 
(Like a hawker, and as she dispenses eggs) 

Get your ammunition here. Eggs. Fresh eggs. Get ‘em 
while they last... . (She begins happily to partly bum, partly 
sing) “Sister Mary wore three links of chain, ev'ry link was 
Jesus’ name, Oh I ain’t gonna grieve, gonna grieve, my 
Lord, ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, ain’t gonna 
grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, my Lord no more.” 

(MAUDE and COLLIN shinny out and settle on a far 
branch, DOLLY, CATHERINE, and the BAKER'S WIFE 
are in the tree-house itself. The BARBER straddles a 
branch above the tree-house. The JUDGE remains on 
the ground, pacing.) 
DOLLY 
(To Catherine) 

Sing right out. Let them hear us. (Then suddenly singing 
herself) 

“Oh the tallest tree in Paradise 
Christians call it the tree of life . . .” 


(CATHERINE joins her, full-voiced) 


“Oh I ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, 
Ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, 
Ain’t gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, my Lord no more.” 


EVERYONE 

(The next stanza is sung all together; and the light- 
ing, as they sing, dwindles like a slowly deflating 
balloon) 

“Sister Mary wore three links of chain 

Ev'ry link was Jesus’ name 

“Oh I ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, 

Ain't gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, 

Ain’t gonna grieve, gonna grieve my Lord, my Lord no more.” 


(Now the scene is in complete darkness. The voices 
come up stronger) 


“Oh the tallest tree in Paradise 

Christians call it the tree of life . . .” 
(Here, the singing abruptly stops—for a flashlight 
has sparkled in the dark. Then, to the accompaniment 
of an acute, stabbing musical sound, other flashlights, 
spaced at differing angles, pop their light and focus it 
on the tree. There is a total of seventeen people on 
stage: the JUDGE and those in the tree account for 
seven of them. The other ten are: the SHERIFF, the 
three men known as BIG EDDIE STOVER, BROPHY and 
SAM, and two other men, the REVEREND, the REV- 
EREND'S WIFE and the CHOIR MISTRESS—all of these, 
except the tenth person, who is VERENA, manipulate 
flashlights. The lights, then, are all centered on the 
tree. DOLLY and her friends blink in the glare: they 
cannot see who is below them.) 


VERENA 
(From the darkness) 
fools. 
(The flashlights, in concert with a chilling sentence 
of music, swerve their beams away from the tree and 
directly at VERENA. She is therefore the only person 
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on stage who is visible. She is dressed in black, is 
wearing the black bat with the grey dove.) 


THOSE IN THE TREE 
(Together, and with a sudden intake of breath) 
Verena ... 


VERENA 
You, Dolly—conniving with these swine to make a mock- 
ery of our name. 
DOLLY 
(From the darkness) 
Because there are people willing to help each other—you 
call them swine? If that is what you believe, then our name, 
your name, deserves to be a mockery. 


VERENA 
(Precisely, as though it were a clinical opinion) 
You are not yourself. 


DOLLY 
(From the darkness) 

But I am. I've taken your advice: stopped hanging my 
head, I mean. You said it made you dizzy. And not so very 
long ago—you told me you were ashamed of me. Of Cath- 
erine. So much of our lives had been lived for you—it was 
painful to realize the waste that had been. Can you know 
what it is—such a feeling of waste? 


VERENA 
(She turns, as though she cannot endure the question 
Dolly has asked: she seems, with the lights at her 
back outlining her, an isolated, desolate figure. Then, 
in a breaking vowe) 
I'm not a well woman. I'm sick—I am, Dolly. 


(We hear a rustling sound: It is DOLLY descending 
from the tree, followed by COLLIN. Several of the 
flashlights turn on them and follow their progress; 


the others stay fixed on Verena, toward whom DOLLY 
goes as though she intended to comfort her. Just as 
DOLLY is within a yard of VERENA, two men reach 
out and seize her. There is, from those in the tree, a 
shocked gasp, an outcry.) 


VERENA 
(Coming suddenly to Dolly's defense) 
Stop it. . . . Don’t touch my sister... . Take your hands 
off her. 
THE SHERIFF 
(From the darkness, and in a voice like a long echo) 
It’s for the law now, Miss Verena. This is for the law to 
handle. 
(Another outcry—then, as the two men try to hold 
onto DOLLY and COLLIN struggles to free ber, tumult: 
the flashlight beams careen and tangle in the dark. 
Music parallels these happenings — rises, rises, as 
though toward a note it can never reach: it is reached 
in the sound of a gunshot. The gunshot, a bush, at 
last a young girl's screams. The flashlights sweep the 
stage and single out, with a frozen steadiness, COLLIN. 
There is a trance-like stillness about the scene— 
COLLIN, with his head strangely cocked to one side, 
stands confronting the mob.) 


COLLIN 
Don't—don’r hurt my Dolly. 


(He sways—then, spotted by the flashlights, falls to 
the ground, As those on the ground converge around 


him, the darkness lifts a little as if a brilliant moon 
had begun to rise above them.) 


A MAN’S VOICE 
(From inside the circle around Collin) 
Is he dead? 
DOLLY 
(From inside the circle) 
It’s Dolly, Collin. Open your eyes, darling. For me. . . 


CATHERINE 
(From the tree) 
I never meant a mean word, baby child. I cut out my 
tongue. 
JUDGE 
(From inside the circle) 
Stand back. Everybody—get back. 


(The crowd parts: we see the JUDGE and DOLLY 
kneeling by COLLIN.) 


VERENA 
Who fired that shot? Which of you idiots? 
(There is a low murmur among the men. VERENA 
snatches the nearest flashlight and casts its beam 
over the men’s downcast faces; she stops om BIG 
EDDIE STOVER, whose plump face sags with fear.) 


BIG EDDIE STOVER 
Hell, I never meant to shoot nobody. Was doing my duty, 
is all. 
VERENA 
Not all. I hold you responsible, Mr. Stover. 


DOLLY 
No one is that. No one can be held responsible, except 
ourselves. 


JUDGE 
(To DOLLY) 
We'd better get him to town fast as we can. 


(By now everyone bas come down from the tree. The 
JUDGE lifts COLLIN—Ais arms hang down, his bead 
is thrown back; MAUDE holds one of bis hands. A 
procession, in which COLLIN is the center figure, files 
past DOLLY. The flashlights, focused on the ground, 
swing like lanterns, and music, a memory of the wind 
in the grass, accompanies their long exit. VERENA does 
not quite leave the stage: she waits at the edge of the 
grass for DOLLY. DOLLY looks at the tree, bows her 
head—as the curtain falls, she extends her hands 
toward the tree in an attitude of rejection.) 


(Curtain) 


ACT TWO 
SCENE II 


Later the same evening 


The set is the same as in the first scene of Act One: the 
exterior of the Talbo house and its dining room. The room 
is lit by the ruby-glass chandelier and two wall lights; the 
draperies are drawn, the kitchen door is closed, the door at 
the left is open. 


VERENA is standing at the windows, her back to the audi- 
ence: she is slightly holding back the draperies and peering 
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out. The JUDGE is seated at the table; DOLLY is standing at 
the other side of it, her hand listlessly, endlessly polishing the 
frame of a chair. MAUDE is seated in a chair against the wall. 

Presently DOLLY looks up at the ceiling, as if trying to see 
into the room where COLLIN lies. Then she looks at the 
cuckoo clock. 

DOLLY 
(Referring to the clock) 
It's stopped again. (To the yuDGE) What time is it? 


JUDGE 
(Consulting a pocket watch) 
Twelve—a little after. You ought to be home, Maude. You 
ought to be asleep. 


MAUDE 
I couldn't anyway. Not without knowing. 


DOLLY 
Go, Maude; it’s better that you do. I will send word. 


MAUDE 
( Rising, she walks reluctantly toward the door; then, 
turning ) 

Do you think—would Doctor Carter let me see Collin— 
for only a moment? I want to tell him something. (She és 
looking at DOLLY and accepts DOLLY'S silence as an answer) 
Then will you tell him for me—that it’s true what I said 
about thinking of little things; because all I can think is—he 
must come to my Halloween party. He—must. 

(She exits. The front door opens, we see MAUDE come 
out carrying her schoolbooks; she gazes for an instant 
at the upper windows of the house, then exits. Simul- 
taneous with the moment MAUDE Stands staring at 
the upper windows, CATHERINE enters the dining 
room; she is carrying a tin washbasin and ber sleeves 
are rolled up. The JUDGE quickly rises at her entrance. 
VERENA, for the first time, looks away from the win- 
dows and, like DOLLY, regards CATHERINE with an 
anxious expression.) 


JUDGE 
What does Carter say? 


CATHERINE 
(Rather gruffly, and as she sails across the room 
toward the kitchen door) 

He says for me to fetch him some more hot water. (She 
stops in front of the kitchen door, turns back and holds out 
ber hand with the palm open) There it is. The bullet. (As 
she walks back to the table, as she puts it down) Old Collin 
was real brave—not one whimper—just let Doc Carter dig it 
out of him: was here in the shoulder. (The JUDGE reaches 
for the bullet, as if be wanted to examine it; CATHERINE 
snatches it up) No you don't... . (As she exits toward the 
kitchen door) ... I'm saving it for that boy to show his 
children! 

(DOLLY moves toward the JUDGE—still-faced at first, 
then with a quiet tear{ul-laughing relief: there is noth- 
ing hysterical about this—rather, it is as though she 
were immensely exbilarated. The JUDGE smiles at ber, 
holds ber. VERENA, observing them woodenly, moves 
round the table, puts her hand on the back of a 
chair.) 
VERENA 
(To the JUDGE, and with an effort) 

I have something to say to my sister. I could say it more 

easily if we were alone. 
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DOLLY: Forgive me—I want my sister too. Sometimes—you 
will come to see me? (Russell Collins, Mildred Natwick, 


Ruth Nelson) 


JUDGE 
(Removing his hands from DOLLY and placing them 
in his pockets, then for a moment pondering VERENA 
as though he were trying to read ber mind; at last, as 
if he'd come to a sudden decision) 
I'm afraid you'll have to put up with me, Miss Verena. 
I have an interest in the outcome of what you might have 
to say. 
VERENA 
(Coldly) 

I doubt that. How so? (She waits for his reply. CATH- 
ERINE enters from the kitchen door and, carrying the wash 
basin filled with steaming water, hurriedly crosses the room 
and exits out the dining room door) How so, Charlie Cool? 
(Then, when there is still no reply forthcoming) As a man 
with a legal background, I'm certain you will appreciate my 
coming to the point. Frankly—you're not a welcome sight to 
me. My sister could not have gone through with such tommy- 
rot if you had not—if some stronger willful spiteful person— 
had not been goading her on. So I'll thank you to leave us; it 
can be no further affair of yours. 


DOLLY 
But it is. (As she sits down in a chair at the table) Because 
Judge Cool . . . 


JUDGE 


(Leaning his hands on the table and looking at 
DOLLY) 


Dolly means that I have asked her to marry me. 


VERENA 
(A brief, disbelieving laugh; then) 
That—is remarkable. Very. I wouldn't have credited either 
of you with so much imagination. Or is it that I am imagin- 
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ing? Quite likely I am dreaming—except that I never have 
dreams. Or could it be that I only forget them? I suggest this 
one we all forget. 
JUDGE 
I'll own up, Verena. I think it is a dream. But a man who 
doesn't dream is like a man who doesn’t sweat: he stores up 
a lot of poison. 


VERENA 
(She bas not listened to bim; her attention is fixed on 
DOLLY. Then, in a tone of finality) 

I see. You've accepted him. 


DOLLY 
( Quietly) 

I thought I would know what was right. But it hasn't hap- 
pened. Rather, what has happened is—I can see now that in 
a vain self-pitying corner of myself I've always felt that J 
alone knew what was right. Just as you did, Verena. And 
people who believe they alone are right can do nothing but 
deliver ultimatums. You made an ultimatum. It meant we 
had to leave this house; and in leaving—that was mine to 
you. And together we made an ultimatum to God; and He 
answered us—He chose Collin—I don’t know why, because 
that bullet was meant for me. (Pause; then) I thought—to 
have a life made of my own decisions—is that nor what we're 
meant to do? 

VERENA 

But we have had our lives. Yours has been nothing to 
despise: you've never been deeply alone, you've never been 
deeply betrayed. (A pause, then) I've envied you always. 


DOLLY 
Is it true, Judge? Have we had our lives? 


JUDGE 
Not you. Not me. 
VERENA 
(She has not taken her eyes off Dolly, bas seemed 
hypnotized by her. As she comes toward DOLLY, as 
she touches the back of ber chair) 

Envied you. I walk through the house—nothing is mine. 
Your rooms, your kitchen, the house is yours. . . . I can only 
knock at the door—as I've knocked at the doors of other 
houses; not often—enough to know that now there is no 
one but you to let me in. Because Dr. Ritz, Morris—help me, 
I loved him, I did. It was, oh I admit it, that we were kindred 
spirits. We looked at each other, we saw the same devil: it 
was—merry. But he outsmarted me; I'd known he could, and 
hoped he wouldn't, and he did, and now—(She begins to 
slide downward, holding the chair with one hand and with the 
other fiercely gripping Dolly's wrist)—it's too long to be 
alone, a lifetime. Dolly, Dolly—let me live with you, I'm 
feeling old, I want my sister. (She is crying, she presses her 
face against DOLLY, who passes a soothing hand over ber 
hair) You won't leave me? 


DOLLY 

I won't leave you. (She looks at the yuDGE, who has 
turned his back on them as.though he had no right to be 
there, as though he wished to make himself invisible. Rising, 
she starts toward him, stops; then) Forgive me—I want my 
sister, too. (The yuDGE, bis back still turned, nods. . . . It is 
as if he does not trust himself to speak; he begins slowly to 
move toward the door—DOLLY takes a step after him, then) 

Sometimes—you will come to see me? 
(The yuDGE does not look at her—it is as though he 
could not bear it if he did; then, with an agonizing 
nod, and never once glancing back, he exits—immedi- 


ately appearing again at the front door. He walks 
across the stage and exits. DOLLY has in a sense fol- 
lowed bis exit—she has watched him go out the 
dining room door; then, as be crosses the stage, ber 
whole body gradually turns in the direction of bis 
departure. Until be has left the stage there is silence 
in the dining room. VERENA has pulled herself up, is 
standing beside the chair.) 
VERENA . 
(As though thinking aloud) 
You've never seen the ocean, have you? (She waits; DOLLY 


looks at ber) It is a comforting sight—a wave leaving a 


shell, a wave taking it back. We could go on a trip: the two 
of us—or Collin and Catherine may come if you like. I've 
considered selling a few—a few properties. It could be a 
long trip. We might take a boat. I could show you the ocean. 


DOLLY 
The ocean? . . . That would only be another tree-house, 
Verena, something we should not allow ourselves. There is 
so much to be lived—and my life is here. You were wrong— 
we've not had our lives 


CATHERINE 
(Appears in the doorway, rolling down her sleeves 
and with the look of having finished a job; as she 
enters the room) 
Doc Carter's leaving now—Collin's asleep. 


VERENA 
(Softly) 
Please, then, Catherine, turn down the lights. 


CATHERINE 
(As she crosses the room to switch off a wall light at 
the far right; wrritably) 
I left Buster, Dollyheartr—left him there in the tree. I best 
go get him "fore he catches his death. 


DOLLY 
It’s not such a cold night. We'll go tomorrow. We must 
take our spades. . . . I want to get enough dropsy herbs to 
see us through the winter. 


CATHERINE 
(As she moves to switch off another wall light) 
Who's gonna carry al! that? You know the worries I have 
with my back—and Collin, that boy’s not gonna be in any 
condition a while yet. .. . 


DOLLY 
We could hire somebody. Or take in a new partner. If he 
would accept—I think we should make the Judge a partner. 


VERENA 
(To Dolly—they are several feet apart, at opposite 
ends of the table) 

May I .. . may I come with you too? I would like to help 

— if you will let me. 

(DOLLY looks af VERENA—Starts to go toward her, 
pauses and holds out her hand; it is a gesture of 
welcome and, as she lifts ber hand, as VERENA ad- 
vances to accept it, music begins. Together, DOLLY 
and VERENA move toward the dining room door. 
CATHERINE, watching them, clicks the switch that 
controls the chandelier. Slowly the chandelier dims; 
the scrim falls and for a moment, as the music rises, 
we see it glow, then darken.) 


( Curtain) 
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The New Dramatists Committee— 


O. THE plays produced last 


year in the professional theatre, seven- 
teen were written by members of the 
New Dramatists Committee. Among 
them was the season’s Pulitzer Prize 
winner, The Shrike, by Joseph Kramm. 
We cannot claim credit for The Shrike 
as it had been written before Mr. Kramm 
joined our group, but his success (along 
with that of Come Back, Little Sheba, 
by New Dramatist William Inge) en- 
courages us to believe that our method 
of selecting New Dramatists is sound. 
We are proud, moreover, of the follow- 
ing letter which accompanied a check 
Mr. Kramm sent us for half of his prize: 


The enclosed check will back up 
my belief in the tremendous value of 
your committee’s work. It is encourag- 
ing gifted people who've been on the 
verge of quitting; its guidance is not 
only keeping alive but developing tal- 
ent that would otherwise be lost to 
the theatre. I hope all of next season’s 
list of the “Best Ten” will be written 
by New Dramatists—-but even if 
they're not, the work’s eventual results 
are certain. So— it is with great joy 
I share with the New Dramatists Com- 

ittee the reward of the Pulitzer Prize. 


Sincerely, 


Joe Kram. 


When the New Dramatists Committee 
was organized in 1949, the policy in 
regard to publicity was to have as little 
as possible. There was no fanfare to 


launch the enterprise. There was no 
assertion that we would save the Amer- 
ican theatre. There were no predictions 
of achievement. We wanted to work as 
quietly as possible and let the results, if 
any, speak for us. We are still trying to 
work without fanfare; but we do have 
progress to report. 

Michaela O’Harra, an unknown young 
playwright, came to me during the win- 
ter of 1948-49 with several typewritten 
pages entitled “A Plan for Playwrights.” 
It included everything aspiring new dra- 


matists could possibly ask for in the way 
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A Progress Report 


by Howard Lindsay 


of assistance in developing their craft. It 
was so inclusive I did not give it, as a 
whole, serious consideration. Two of the 
ideas it contained, however, I thought 
could be made realities: 

1. A chance for young playwrights to 
see more plays. They could not afford to 
see enough theatre at present prices. 

2. A chance to meet with and discuss 
craft problems with established play- 
wrights. 

I agreed to ask the Dramatists Guild 
to organize the New Dramatists Com- 
mittee and to ask the profession for 
cooperation. Maxwell Anderson, Russel 
Crouse, Oscar Hammerstein II, Moss 
Hart, Elmer Rice, Richard Rodgers, 


Benjamin Schankman, Robert E. Sher- 
wood and John Wharton joined Miss 
O’Harra and myself in forming the Com- 
Not to let Miss O’Harra feel too 
disappointed, I said other steps could 
be taken in the future, if we could first 
establish an organization to take care of 
the two selected objectives 


muttee 


The first two seasons demonstrated 
that the New Dramatists Committee 
could fill these two needs and could win 
support. Interest in it among the younger 
playwrights was tremendous. Hundreds 
applied. Those selected saw, through the 
enthusiastic cooperation of New York 
producers, more plays than they had 


(continued on page 95) 


New Dramatist Otis Bigelow (left) and producer Herman 
Shumlin, backstage at a rehearsal of To Dorothy A Son. 
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by DANIEL BLUM 


Beauty in women eludes precise definition, and among playgoers especially it’s 
always possible to’ start a pleasant argument by asserting that one actress is 
more beautiful than another. The liveliest arguments of all take place among 
the graybeards whose playgoing stretches back into years which seem almost 
pre-historic to the generation of Rita Hayworth admirers. 

The ten beauties of the stage presented here were arbitrarily chosen, as all 
such choices must be arbitrary, but all ten have received high homage from the 
public—and the stage-door johnnies—of their eras. 

Fashions in beauty change, of course—Lillian Russell’s full-bosomed 
charms, which made Victorian hearts beat faster, would be thought too ample 
in our era of slenderness—but each actress in her time had something the public 


called beauty. 


Lillian Russell: 


Born in lowa in 1861, she was discovered by 
showman Tony Pastor when she was eighteen, 
singing in the chorus of the Brooklyn Park Thea- 
tre. Soon she became—in a stylish phrase of the 
time—the toast of New York and was acclaimed 
by many as the most beautiful woman in America. 
When she died in 1922 at the age of sixty-one, 
many prominent men were listed as honorary 
pallbearers. She had golden hair, deep-set china- 
blue eyes, a delicate complexicn and, her ad- 
mirers said, a perfect symmetry of features. 


Anna Held: 


Parisienne by birth, she was American by choice 
and by her marriage to Florenz Ziegfeld. Her 
tiny waistline and her widely publicized milk 
baths made her a national figure soon after her 
Broadway debut in 1896. She died in 1918 at the 
age of forty-five in New York City. She had 
brown eyes and an abundance of red-brown hair. 


The play reviewers of her time were inclined to 
call her “piquant.” 
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Marie Doro: lopposite) 


DOWNEY 


A star of the Charles Frohman era. she came 
from Pennsylvania and is a direct descendant of 
Patrick Henry. She has large eves, set widely 


apart, dominating her well-shaped face with its 


high cheek bones. In her youth, golden-brown 
hai 


lair crowned her beauty. Today, at the age of 


70, she lives quietly in a New York hotel, has 


white hair and is still beautiful 


Edna May: above) 


Daughter of a Syracuse postman, she became a 
musical comedy star on both the American and 
l ondon stage He r greatest success was 1 he Be lle 
Ne } k, which she playe d at the Old Casino 
Theatre in | | age ten vears 
later and moved after marrying mil- 
lionaire Osca ewisoht he was sixty-nine 
when sh lied in Sw erland in 1948. Her face 
had light brown 


Dresden doll 


eLuM 


COURTESY ma 


Maxine Elliott: above) 


Daughter of a Maine sea captain, she first ap- 
peared on the stage in 1890. She was a star from 
1903 until she retired in 1920, and by the time 
of her death in 1940 had become internationally 
famous as a hostess. She was statuesque, with 
blue-black hair, clear ivory complexion and large 
dark eyes. Whistler called her “The Girl with the 
Midnight Eyes,” and Ethel Barrymore said she 


was Venus de Milo with arms 


Jane Cowl: 


Born in Boston, she devoted forty-seven years of 
her life to the theatre—most of them as a sta 
When she died in Hollywood in 1950 at the age 
of sixty-four, she was playing featured roles in 
films. Her dark hair, large brown eyes, smoot! 
olive complexion and full expressive mouth wer 


all part of he 


BROWN BROTHERS 
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MAURICE SEYMORE 


Elsie Ferguson: 


A native New Yorker, she started her career in the 
chorus of The Belle of New York in 1900. Nine 
years later, she was a star. Her last stage appear- 
ance was in 1943 in Outrageous Fortune. At pres- 
ent she is living on the French Riviera. Her blue 
eyes, delicate mouth, light brown hair and well- 
shaped face, with a small cleft in the chin, made 
her, in her heyday, a leading beauty. 


COURTESY Mr. BLUM 


Be 


Stumm 


COURTESY mA 


Tallulah Bankhead: 


The daughter of a United States senator, she 
was born in Alabama and named for a Georgia 
waterfall. She won a beauty contest at seventeen 
and has been in the public eye ever since. She 


} 


has dark blue eyes and light brown hair, and is 


at fifty a living legend for more reasons than her 


looks 


Beatrice Pearson: 

She worked in a five-and-ten-cent store in her 
native Denison, Texas, and in a ladies’ dress 
shop in New York before making her first Broad- 
way appearance as a walk-on in a revival of 
Liliom with Ingrid Bergman. She has green eyes 
and thick brown hair. 


Anne Jeffreys: (opposite! 


A North Carolina girl, she was a Powers’ model, 
a radio entertainer and a movie actress, mostly ir 
B pictures before reaching stardom on the New 
York stage. She is blonde and blue-eyed, with 
the kind of features usually called “classic.” 
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The Movies This Month 


The Thief 


We're Not Married 
The World in His Arms 


The Fourposter 


What Price Glory? 


St. Francis 


Three Sinners 


The Strollers 


Sex Without Words 


—Or Sense Either 


Hollywood has discovered a new gimmick: 


pictures that don't talk 


by Robert Hatch 


pi 
iTa Gam, having com- 


pleted her role as the girl who pro- 
jects sex without uttering a word in 
The Thief leaves by British 
Overseas Airlines today for a four- 
week European tour . The bru- 
nette beauty chosen for The 
Thief because of her inimitable ‘sex- 
without-words’ technique, will ex- 
to European 


plain newspapermen 


and exhibitors the _ international 
of the first Hollywood 


film in years which, because of the 


character 


absence of dialogue, will _ require 


neither dubbing nor subtitles when 
shown in other countries.” 

It may not be good form to quote 
from press releases, but the above 
notice from United Artists betrays 
a confusion so close to panic that it 
may be worth a little comment 

First, there is the question of Miss 
Gam’s inimitability. Without’ having 
seen her in action, I am prepared to 
believe that she has developed some 
exceedingly provocative mannerisms. 
But any girl who has ever walked 
past a corner drugstore can tell you 
that there is nothing difficult or un- 
usual about projecting sex in panto- 
79 


4s 


Has Rita Gam “developed some exceedingly provocative mannerisms?” 


mime. If Miss Gam’s’ technique is 
really inimitable, it must be bizarre 
to the point of impracticability 

Ihen there is the larger question 
of the studio’s attempt to promote 
this picture on the basis of what it 


lacks 


omitted 


something new has _ been 
United 


sending out a steady flow of notices 


Artists has been 


about The Thief, and all of them in 
one way or another make the point 
that there is no dialogue. What is 
being appealed to here, probably, is 
the snobbish notion that there is 
something essentially superior about 
a silent picture (The Thief, by the 
way, does have a sound track for 
music and other atmospheric noise 
The current revivals of The Last 
Laugh and The Cabinet of Dr. Cali- 
gari play on the same theme and a 
new Gene Kelly picture, Invitation 
to the Dance, likewise dispenses with 
speech. But all the releases ignore 
the fact that the presence or absence 
of dialogue has nothing to do with 
quality. 

If movies are poorer today than 
they were before 1926— and they 


may only seem so because we 


remember the great pictures and 


forget the trash it is because 
Hollywood has come more and more 
to depend on the gimmick. A gim- 
mick is something you can adver- 
tise, like a star who eats gardenias. 
Gimmicks defrost your icebox, shift 
your gears, pop and crackle in a 
cereal bowl, but have little to do 
with the real value of the product 
If The Thief turns out to be a good 
picture, the lack of dialogue will be 
incidental to its excellence. At the 
moment it looks as though United 
Artists had borrowed the negative 
gimmick 
But of 


course the delicious taciturnity of 


or “no harsh irritants” 


f 


from a still larger industry 


Miss Gam is its own invention. 


All-Star Laffriot 


4 familiar variety gimmick is the 
episodic laffriot cunningly devised to 
accommodate a large proportion of 
the stars that a given studio has 
under contract at the moment. Such 
a picture is usually more impressive 
on the marquee than on the screen, 
but a genuine laugh or two can 
usually be found amongst the manu- 
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factured merriment. We’re Not Mar- 
ried is an average example of the 
device. It contains the following 
Fred Allen and Ginger 
Rogers, David Wayne and Marilyn 
Monroe, Paul Dougias and Eve Ar- 
den, Louis Calhern and Zsa Zsa 
Eddie Bracken and 
Gaynor. In addition, and 


couples: 


Gabor and 
Mitzi 
performing their specialties in what 
you might call solo acts, are Victor 
Moore Paul 


Stewart. The idea of the picture is 


James Gleason and 
that the bumbling Moore, a Gretna 
Green JUSTICE of the peace, has 
begun his lucrative marriage trade 
before his license is effective. As a 
result the couples named above dis- 
cover some years later that they are 
living in sin and the predicaments 
proliferate. The plot is so synthetic 
in this case as to be unobjectionable, 
and Nunnally Johnson has worked a 
good many wry observations into his 
screen text. It’s an uneven job, as 


Allen, 
Moore and Calhern putting on the 


you would with 


expect, 
best show. Paul Douglas is curiously 
flat in the kind of part at which he 
A Letter to Three 
Wives and Miss Gabor, of the inter- 


f xcelled in 


nationally-glamorous Misses Gabor, 
appears as just another blonde with 
an accent. 


Gregory Peck Buys Alaska 


Universal - International is now 
celebrating its fortieth anniversary 
year and promises a series of pic- 
tures to knock your eyes out. One of 
the first of these is The World in 
His Arms, 
Rex Beach adventure yarn, in which 
Peck tries to buy Alaska 
from the Russians but settles in the 
end for Ann Blyth, one of the lesser 
Romanovs. The so-called historical 
background 


distantly derived from a 


Gregory 


seal fisheries and Rus- 
sian commercial imperialism) is an 
excuse. for a swashbuckling melo- 
drama, which involves battles royal. 
wild sea chases, sadistic Slavic knout 
work and prodigious amounts of 
drinking and boasting. Peck is not 
much of a swashbuckler; he is one 


of the few actors who can look prim 


while kicking an adversary in the 
stomach. However, he is sturdily 


supported by Anthony Quinn and 
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John McIntyre, and the ocean 
scenes are stirring. Miss Blyth will 
also stir those who are attracted by 
the pussycat personality, but sex is 
as muted as it can well be in a tale 
of the roaring West. The World in 
His Arms ought to draw well in any 
theatre located near a large grade 
school. Humor is provided by an 
Eskimo pilot who travels with a pet 


seal and who smells something fierce. 


The Harrisons in Isolation 


They say that on the stage The 
Fourposter is an enchanting comedy 
and that may well be so, for it is 
one of those confections in which 
manner and personality are all that 
count. On the screen, and as played 
by Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer, it 
is stilted and a little disagreeable. In 
the first place, the medium empha- 
sizes the artificiality of the two-char- 
acter device to the point where it 
dominates the proceedings. One be- 
gins to wonder what sadistic jailor 
has condemned the couple to a life- 
time of isolation from all humanity. 
Stage conventions may make this 
trick acceptable and even amusing, 
but when it is transferred to the 
screen in a picture that otherwise 
employs a style of circumstantial 
realism, the absence of bystanders 
and observers is pretentious and irri- 
tatingly obvious 

Stanley Kramer, producing for 
Columbia, apparently felt this and 
therefore ordered cartoon interludes 
forthe story. These have been done 
with taste and wit by the UPA 
group responsible for Gerald Mc- 


Boing-Boing, but the little drawings 


The wedding-night 
embarrassments in 
The Fourposter take 
on an air of mocking 
knowingness. 
(Lilli Palmer, Rex 
Harrison) 


only call attention to the straitjacket 
of the script. 

Furthermore, Rex Harrison and 
his wife are an unhappy choice for 
the two roles. Their stock in trade 
is sophistication with overtones of 
jolly decadence and the story de- 
mands sweetness, goodness and ten- 
der humor. The opening scene of 
wedding-night embarrassments thus 
takes on an air of mocking knowing- 
ness, and the bittersweet chronicle 
of an average couple’s life together 
becomes a kind of professional ex- 
One feels that he is 


invading the privacy of the Harri- 


hibitionism. 


sons — and that they are getting a 
slightly perverse pleasure out of be- 


ing discovered in the boudoir 


What Price What Price Glory? 


It is impossible to remember now 
Whai 


Price Glory? was a good picture, but 


whether or not the original 


there is no doubt that it was a great 
one. It was pitched at a level of 
sentimental bitterness that corre- 
sponded precisely to the mood of 
1926 audiences and permitted them 
to read into the Maxwell Anderson- 
Laurence Stallings melodrama their 
own sorrows and pride. What Price 
Glory?, bad, became a 
classic, and Twentieth Century-Fox 
would appear a little foolhardy 
when it defies nostalgia and brings 


good or 


out a remake. Perhaps they figure 
out in Hollywood that the movie- 
goers of 1926 must all be dead 
by now. 

On a couple of points I’m sure 
the picture is not as good as the 


(continued on page 76 





Menotti Calls the Met A Museum 


Aeon e Greatent epere teens “Napetitte sete” latent of cree ry 


Gian-Carlo Menotti accused 


the Metropolitan Opera 


of being a museum. 


by Armand Aulicino 


in Binc, general manager of the 


Metropolitan Opera, recently suggested that Gian- 
Carlo Menotti was tal':ing without any knowledge of 
the facts when he accused the Met of being “a 
museum,” interested in nothing but the hackneved 
works of the standard repertory (Theatre Arts, 
May, 1952 

Mr. Bing did not mention the -voung composer by 
name, but it was plain that he had him in mind 
when, on a Met broadcast, he said that some critics 
of the opera house lack the desire “even to look for 
the facts.’ 

On an earlier broadcast Mr. Menotti had leveled 
a series of charges against the Met among others, 
that it was too busy painting sets for old operas to 
find time for encouraging the creation of new works. 
Mr. Menotti said bluntly that the Met has completely 
neglected contemporary American composers. 

Mr. Bing’s reply was made on “the Opera Mail 
Box,” a feature of the Met program on which letters 
from listeners are read and answered. A letter from 
one listener took exception to Mr. Menotti’s remarks 
and doubted the wisdom of inviting adverse critics 
to appear on the broadcasts 

“The particular intermission discussion referred 
to,” Mr. Bing said, “seems to have stirred up quite a 
little operatic tempest. Actually I think it is rather 
wonderful that opera scems to be moving ahead so 


shall I call 


it? debate between two operatic personalities could 


rapidly in this country that an informal 


come so close even to competing with the forthcoming 
presidential race as front-page news.” 

As to inviting critics of the Met to speak on the 
program, Mr. Bing said é¢mphatically that he thought 
healthy controversy was necessary even if his own 
policies as general manager sometimes were raked 
over the coals 

It has been reported that Mr. Menotti accepted 
the invitation to appear on the broadcast with the 
condition that he use no script and that none of his 
views be censored. Nevertheless, Mr. Bing implied, it 


was known to Met officials that the composer’s criti- 


cisms would be severe, and the invitation was 
extended anyway 

John Gutman, Mr. Bing’s assistant, has been both 
more emphatic and more specific in answering Mr. 
Menotti’s charges. The criticisms have all been made 
before, Mr. Gutman told an interviewer, and he 
added: 

“We agree with Menotti that the Met is a museum, 
but don’t feel that this is a criticism. Actually we 
believe that the Met should possibly have a new 
wing for contemporary work as most museums do. 
The Met is a living museum like any good artistic 
institution. It is wrong only if we fail to do new 
work, and we’re hunting for new works all the time. 
We even asked Menotti to tell us where they are.” 

Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon, director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, has also expressed her reactions 
to Menotti’s charges. “Personally.” she said, “I feel 
that like any great repertory house the Met must 
give its audiences the great standard works. I see no 
reason to call them museum pieces. I don’t see why 
standard works in repertoire deserve criticism. In 
education we have learned that it is wise to teach 
from the known to the unknown. I believe that by 
giving the great standard operas and making them 
known we will be stimulating young composers to 
write new works.” 

One of Mr. Menotti’s more serious criticisms was 
this: “The Met is so afraid of a flop all its creative 
activity is reduced practically to repainting sets for 
Aida.” Apparently Mr. Menotti was referring to the 
last season’s production of the Verdi opera. Frede- 
rick Cohen, director of opera at the Juilliard school 
of music, on the other hand, believes that the Met’s 
refurbishing of the classic repertory items is an impor- 
tant forward step. He said: “I am grateful for the 
Met’s attempts to make a decisive break with some 
of the operatic conventions in settings and staging. 
The unconventional staging of such operas as Carmen 
has given every opera producer a better chance to go 
ahead on his own ideas. In so simple an item as 


having Carmen make her entrance from stage right 
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of the Met 


+eeeeees Rudolf Bing and John Gutman 








answered the charge 


rather than stage left, the Met has been breaking 
conventions which have limited other producers. 
Because of the Met’s prestige, everyone wants to 
know how it stages its productions on the chance 
that he will go on at the Met some day.” 

Although there has been general approval of the 
Metropolitan’s new productions of the standard 
works, the fact remains that it has produced few new 
operas. But Mr. Gutman, speaking for the Met man- 
agement, insisted that is not necessarily the fault of 
the management alone. “We take no exceptions to 
the criticism that we should do new works,” he said. 
“In fact we assume that most of these criticisms are 
valid. If a critic says we should do contemporary 
opera we feel only that it should be said more loudly. 
But what are the facts? When Virgil Thomson’s 
Four Saints in Three Acts was produced on Broad- 
way, the box office was so poor tickets were given 
away in rows rather than single seats.” 

Another aspect of the problem of doing new operas 
was brought out on the Metropolitan’s radio broad- 
cast when a Boston listener wrote the following to 
Mr. Bing: “I am not one of those that want you to 
replace Traviata, Aida and Carmen by Wozzeck, 
Jonny spielt auf or even The Medium, but I do feel 
that a little more variety wouldn’t harm. Why is it 
that such former favorites as La Juive, Norma, Le 
Prophete, Martha and Andrea Chenier are not given 
at the Metropolitan any more? How about reducing 
the number of Traviatas and adding a few Normas 
or Andrea Cheniers?” Mr. Bing answered: “While 
I have my own preferences and may believe that 
some of the operas mentioned are hardly worth 
reviving, I certainly wouldn’t mind giving more color 
to our repertory by putting some of them back into 
it. Let me explain why in most cases this is so diffi- 
cult. The Metropolitan Opera has scenery and cos- 
tumes only for a limited number of operas. In the 
course of normal wear and tear there comes a point 
where old sets get so ramshackle, battered and torn 
that it makes no sense to keep them in storage any 
longer, especially when this scenery takes away val- 
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uable storave space for ten or more years without 
having been uscd at all.” 

Mr. Bing went on to explain that revivals require 
completely new productions. “These operas,” he said 
“have been out of the repertory a minimum of ten 
years and in most cases considerably longer. This 
means first designing and then building new scenery, 
painting new scenery and designing and making new 
costumes. A complete new production today is hardly 
possible for anything less than $60,000. It would seem 
almost frivolous to me to invest such an amount on 
a new production for an old opera, the success of 
which is anybody’s guess, (continued on page 93 
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Movies 

continued from page 3 
original. James Cagney and Dan 
Dailey do not, as Flagg and Quirt, 
generate anything like the savage 
brotherhood expressed by Victor 


McLaglen and 


Dailey is not tough enough for his 


Edmund Lowe 


part and Cagney seems to pull his 
punches, The murderous love the 
two men are supposed to have for 
each other is reduced to a kind of 
buffoonery. Also, we’ve gone beyond 
a cynical distaste for war. Lines like 
“this is a stinking war, but it’s the 
only war we've got,” fall flat in a 
world that has another war on its 
hands. John Ford has directed What 
Price Glory? 


laughs because its serious implica- 


almost entirely for 


tions would today seem as quaint as 
Flage’s Sam Browne belt. As a result 
we get a composition in which men 
are wounded and die to a _ back- 
ground of musical-comedy laughter 
The original picture was funny, but 
the jokes and the highjinks were 
part of the comment on the slaugh- 
ter; now they seem more insensitive 
than poignant. And of course there 
can be only one Charmaine, and 
Dolores del Rio. 


Corinne Calvet is a very pretty girl, 


that must be 


but what has she to do with the 
amoral innocence of the innkeeper’s 
daughter? Some things cannot be 
done again, and What Price Glory? 


is one of them. 


Some Interesting Mistakes 

An interesting mistake is always 
more entertaining than a routine 
success and there are three Euro- 


yean films playing in this country 
} 


Rossellini shows 
the followers of St. 
Francis in a mood 
of girlish enthusi 
asm verging on 
silliness. 


now to prove this paradoxical 
platitude. 

First of all, there is Roberto Ros- 
sellini’s St. Francis, 


and elusive a picture as you are 


as provocative 


likely to encounter. It was made 

th a cast drawn from the Nocere 
Inferiore Monastery; none of the 
players, not even the monk who 
plays St. Francis, is identified. The 
only name on the program is Aldo 
Fabrizi, and he takes a minor role 

Rossellini tells, with almost folk- 
lore simplicity and with great visual 
beauty, of the first years of the Fran- 
ciscan order ; of how Francis, intoxi- 
ated by the love of God and the 
vision of brotherhood in a century 
motivated by hatred, fear and hor- 
ror, determined to give the world an 
example of living goodness that 
might serve it for a new ideal. 

Not being a theologian, I cannot 
appraise the accuracy of the atmos- 
phere that Rossellini creates among 
hese early Franciscans. But it is 
difficult to believe that the goal 
Francis set himself could have pro- 
duced in his followers the mood of 
girlish enthusiasm verging on silli- 
ness that is established in this pic- 
ture. These Franciscans are plainly 
giddy ; they seem for the most part 
a littke weak-minded and interpret 
love in terms of pretty caresses and 
small favors that surely had no 
place in the rebirth of Christian 
fervor 

Or if they did have, Rossellini 
has not sufficiently related his story 
to its times. The thirteenth century 
was a torn and hysterical age, and 
it may be that the first Franciscans 





were an hysterical group. They were 
the “jongleurs of God”; perhaps 
also they were divine simpletons. If 
so, the reason for and the success of 
the order’s affectations, are not 
made evident in the picture. 

Furthermore, there is nothing sim- 
ple about Rossellini’s St. Francis 
himself. He looks upon his disciples 
with a cool speculation that a gen- 
eration which has suffered from the 
ambitions of demagogues is likely to 
interpret harshly. His weeping pros- 
trations before his Lord, his shock- 
ing embrace of a leper, his request 
that a follower step on his face have 
all the overtones of megalomania. In 
short, Rossellini, has cast his St. 
Francis brilliantly and directed it so 
that it flows like water and flutters 
like birds; yet it affects one as an 
eloquent and memorable statement 
whose content is ambiguous. 


Fernandel as a Tragedian 

Three Sinners was presumably 
made because Fernandel wanted to 
act a tragedy and because Fernandel 
has a right to demand that his 
whims be indulged. What results is 
a tragedy so bleak and so stubbornly 
contrived that it seems to parody 


80 oppor- 
tunity for Fernandel, “one of the greatest 
of living comedians.” 


the Russians in their moments of 
worst depression. Surely no one can 
take too seriously the tale of an hon- 
est farmer who kills his sick wife 
out of pity and is then prevented 
from confessing his deed by the 
selfish fears of his place-proud rela- 
tives. But then in the last fifteen 
minutes of this fabrication, the 
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dreary hero decides to lay the whip 
of laughter across his snobbish kin, 
and Fernandel is in his own world 
again. The transformation from 
clodhopper to satirist is not perhaps 
plausible, but it provides a virtuoso 
opportunity for one of the greatest 
of living comedians. 

Woes of a Snake Collector 

The Strollers is an odd French 
picture that you won’t believe and 
won't forget for a bit. It is a little 
like Simenon, a little like Cocteau ; 
confused, moody and a good try 
that fails. An amiable young man, a 
collector of snakes for the zoo, be- 
comes involved in a minor dispute 
with a policeman while walking 
home with his girl. The snakes he is 
carrying get loose, someone yells 
“bank robbers,” the young man flees 
and before you know it tragedy is in 
full cry. The innocent snake collector 
goes to Paris where he is picked up 
by a streetwalker and an elderly shoe 
fetishist; the newspapers start a 
“monster” campaign to stimulate 
circulation ; the hero’s girl gets a job 
modeling. snakes in a night club and 
he himself commits a couple of mur- 
ders in exasperation at the bad turn 
luck has taken. 

All this is supposed to show how 
inept are the ways of society; what 
it does show is how thin are the 
threads of sanity — if, that is, it 
shows anything but a frayed plot. 
Mood, perhaps, saves the picture. 
It is brooding, dangerous, height- 
ened with subtle touches of acting 
and a skillful camera. One feels 
cheated because more is promised 
than is delivered; but at- least the 
picture gets under your skin. ° 
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ieié FOREVER is the three dollars per week 
maid-of-all-work and with her the large, massively furnished 
and ornately decorated single family dwelling. In their 
place have come the wife who does her own housework 
and the small compact house or apartment with scaled 
down furniture and simple décor. A somewhat analogous 
change has taken place in theatre. Increased production 
costs and other less tangible factors have induced many 
owners of playhouses to convert them into motion picture 
palaces, television studios, flea circuses, parking lots and 
super markets. In opposition to this trend hundreds of 
community, school and college drama groups have sprung 
up in barns, assembly rooms, ferry boats and snuff mills 
In these makeshift quarters, and even in those buildings 
especially designed for the non-commercial production of 
plays, the stages are usually much smaller than those in the 
old theatre buildings 
The actors on these small stages, in aggregate, play to 
a larger audience than do their colleagues in commercial 
theatres and they help to provide, through the payment of 
royalties, a sizable portion of the income of those play- 
wrights they produce; but, with that strange illogic peculiar 
to shew business, these same playwrights continue to plan 
the action of their dramas solely for the large stages. of 
the Broadway houses 
In his description of the scene a dramatist may blithely 
ask for two sofas, four tables, five arm chairs, three sets 
of sliding doors, a double stairway and a garden glimpsed 
through French windows. A designer foolhardy enough to 
attempt to crowd all of these units into an area one-half 
to two-thirds the size of the one for which they were 
intended will find himself in serious trouble. The stage 
will become so cluttered actually and, what is worse, psycho- 
logically, that the director will find it impossible to invent 
action that will enhance the interpretation of the script 
and the actors will flounder about struggling vainly to 
avoid bumping into the furniture and each other 
A design for a small stage need not be a reduction (ad 
absurdum) of a setting planned for a proscenium forty 
feet wide. It can and should be an original work. Ingenuity, 
resourcefulness and daring will often compensate for lack 
of space, and even on the tiniest of stages O’Neill’s islands, 
Riggs’ Oklahoma landscapes and Behrman’s drawing rooms 


can be convincingly portrayed 
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Space Doesn't Coun 





How to turn a small stage into a 
large one with a few optical illu- 
sions 


by Joseph Leberman 


A designer with a small stage in mind should, as far as 
possible, ignore the playwright’s description of the scene. He 
should look for his instructions in the text of the play, and, 
as he reads, he should try to plan the action and visualize 
the settings within the limitations of the particular stage 
and auditorium for which he is designing. He should con- 
stantly ask himself, “What am I using that I can do 
without?” 

He should keep in mind that a stage setting succeeds or 
fails not by what it is but by what it seems to be: 

A large room can be suggested by showing only 
part of it 

Scaled down furniture will make an interior set look 
roomier 

One unit can often be made to do the work of 
two or more 

It is possible to use light and sound to suggest locale 

Units can be eliminated entirely, often without marring 

and sometimes even improving the over-all effect. 

An extremely useful device for making a stage seem larger 
is the two-wall set. The walls are carried out of sight, a 
trick first used by early Italian designers, and seem much 
longer than they actually are. In the setting for Ladies in 
Arms the illusion has been helped by placing a window 
upstage of the fireplace. Because a fireplace flanked by 
windows is a familiar architectural arrangement, an audience 
will readily pretend that there is another window down- 
stage of the fireplace, and the size of the imaginary room 
increases accordingly 

For the same setting the designers were able to make use 
of what might have proved to be a severe limitation: an 
immovable plaster dome. By carefully planning the position 





of the rest of the scenery it was made to serve as the wall 
of the upstage foyer. The hassock became the eventual 
solution of the playwright’s request that there be no furni- 
ture between his leading character and the audience and 
the director's obvious need to have the actors sit down 
occasionally. It helped, incidentally, to set the mood of the 
licentious and indolent period in which the play takes place, 
as well or better than the most voluptuous divan. 

A slight variation on the two-wall plan can be used to 
suggest a narrow deep room on a shallow stage. Set the 
rear wall at a slight rake. One side wall will then be quite 
short; the other a good deal longer. The audience will form 
its impression of the depth of the room from the length of 
the long wall. 

Usually that which grows simpler grows better. A limb 
of a tree extending over the stage will make the viewer 
believe that it is joined to a trunk just outside of his line 
of vision. In the last scene of Girls in Uniform the projec- 
tion of a non-existent window on a bare wall was all that 
was needed to suggest locale, time of day (as the sun set 
the projection became fainter, finally disappearing) and to 


prepare the audience for the play’s tragic climax — the 
suicide of the protagonist by jumping from a window. 

In Heavenly Express the effect of a train highballing onto 
the stage was achieved by the usual train noises and one 
spotlight, equipped with an iris, shooting through a window. 
As the sound became louder, the iris was slowly opened 

There are as many tricks in design as there are situations 
that call for them. For a production of Allizon’s House a 
colonial bed was cut down to five feet. Placed almost at 
the curtain line at a forty-five degree angle to the 
proscenium no one noticed anything strange about it. 

Frequently it is necessary to economize by inches: two 
inches cut from the size of the door and window plugs, and 
one inch from the ballisters, treads and risers will keep a 
setting in proportion and still save space. For the third act 
of Uncle Vanya everything was scaled down including the 
wallpaper pattern. The resulting effect was believable; at 
least to the designer. After seeing the play many times 
from out front he had to go on in one performance as a 
quick replacement. When he made his entrance in the third 
act he was shocked to find that the room was not nearly as 
large as it looked from the auditorium. 
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When all else fails, try false perspective. For the final 
act of In The Summer House by Jane Bowles, which was 
tried out at Hedgerow Theatre last summer, the designers 
combined false perspective with the two wall plan and had 
amazing results. In the set, representing a seafood res- 
taurant, even the bar, tables and benches sloped and 
dwindled towards the arbitrary vanishing point located 
about twenty-five feet upstage of and at a right angle to 
the long raked wall. Although to the writer’s knowledge 
false perspective has not been used for abstract settings, it 
would seem that it would be extremely valuable there also. 

Miscellanea: 

When it is necessary to place a window close to its 
backing, a couple of layers of scrim stretched over the 
offstage side may prevent the shadow of the window 
from falling on the backing and will greatly increase 
the illusion of distance. 

A backing flat will take up less room if it is made so 
that the upstage end curves toward the set. 

Where there is not enough room for a backing fiat, 
place a window or door in a side wall that is slanted 
slightly off and upstage. Everyone in the auditorium 
can see that there is a door or window there but no 
one can see what is outside of it. Light coming through 
such an opening can be very effective. 

Where quick scene changes are needed and there 
is no room to make them, projected scenery may solve 
the problem. Two or three stereopticon lenses and some 
ingeniously designed slides will provide inexpensive 
settings that can be changed by the pull of a switch. 
Theatre should weave a web and cast a spell. It should 

stimulate and delight. The setting for Lynn Riggs’ Road- 
side calls for a covered wagon. In one production of the 
play on a very small stage the problem was solved by dis- 
closing only the rear end of one, with the rest of it pre- 
sumably out of sight. Actually there was no room for more 
than what showed. At the end of the play Hannie, Riggs’ 
lusty heroine stuck her head out of the wagon to take one 
last look at her disconsolate ex-husband, and, as the wagon 
started to move, the curtain fell. Those of us in the 
auditorium were pretty sure they'd make it all the way 
to Texas. 
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The Prompt Corner 
(continued from page 23) 


century, when touring stars visited resi- 
dent companies in every town and ham- 
let, stage managers in local theatres 
directed their troupes against the star’s 
arrival — much as summer-stock direc- 
tors today prepare for the advent of 
package “names.” Casting and esthetic 
supervision were in the stage manager's 
province, functioning as he did from 
information sent him by the stars’ repre- 
sentatives. 


With the decline of the road and the 
rise of actor-managers and producers 
like Cohan and Belasco, Ames and the 
Frohmans (men who built and con- 
trolled their own theatres, and who took 
a daily, active part in the conduct of all 
their productions), the position of stage 
manager suffered eclipse. 

Gradually stage management became 
little more than button-pushing — and 
the stage manager himself was usually a 
bit player who doubled as prompter and 
callboy; one who signaled the curtains 
up and down and gave a few off-stage 
cues. His usefulness diminished because 
powerful, gifted employers had no need 
to delegate authority. They wielded it. 

Came the day when playhouses passed 
from paternalistic governing into the 
hands of real estate operators and im- 
personal comptrollers. At this moment 
the status of the stage manager departed 
for limbo. It has never returned. 


Even before the depression, talking 
pictures threatened the stage; and a car 
in every garage meant that former play- 
goers spent less time in the theatre. 
When they didn’t motor they radioed. 

Still the theatre experienced a renais- 
sance. New playwrights emerged, new 
directors, designers, composers. Box sets 
vanished. So did flat lighting and other 
long-accepted methods of theatrical 
production. 

Every union in the entertainment field 
met the challenge of a changing theatre. 
Stagehands instructed their apprentices 
in new techniques; designers trained 
their helpers. In all branches of the 
performing arts people’ mastered new 
methods. But what of the stage manager 
in this era of transition? 

Although he was by long tradition the 
person to sustain the efforts of all the 
artisans and artists of the theatre, the 
stage manager wandered in thé dark, 
crying in a wilderness. Charged with 
preserving the total investment of every 
production with which he was entrusted, 
the stage manager was still hired like an 
errand boy at a bit player's salary. 

Out of the process of evolution, the 
stage manager belonged to Actors’ 
Equity Association. Unionized theatre 


(continued on page 86) 
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New Season 


(continued from 
page 20) 


October. Scheduled 
for later arrival 
after a lengthy 
tour is Charles 
Laughton’s adapta- 
tion of Stephen Vincent Benet’s John 
Brown’s Body, which Tyrone Power and 


Power Massey 
Raymond Massey will present in the 
manner of the First Drama Quartette. 

In addition to Joseph Kramm’s new 
play, the summer circuit has been seeing 
Robert Nathan’s new comedy, Jezebel’s 
Husband; a new Clifford Goldsmith play, 
And Then One Day; and a George Gat- 
son effort, A Date with April. Whether 
they reach Broadway depends on reac- 
tions of summer playgoers 

Less certain but also scheduled is a 
play by Thornton Wilder, The Emporium, 

in which Jed Har- 
ris is interested. F. 
Hugh Herbert has 
another of his in- 
vestigations of the 
adolescent female 
in readiness, this 
one titled A Girl 
Can Tell. John 
O’Hara has dram- 
atized his novel, 
and Wil- 


liam Faulkner’s Requiem for a Nun has 


Wilder 


Appointment in Samarra, 
been prepared for the stage as simply 
Requiem. Edward Chodorov is in the en- 
try books three times: with a play with 
called Happily Ever After, an- 
other one about Sherlock Holmes called 


music 


My Dear Watson, and Monsieur Lautrec, 
based on the life of Toulouse-Lautre« 
Peter Lorre will play the painter. This, 
incidentally, promises to be a Toulouse- 
Lautrecian season. In addition to Mr 
Chodorov’s play, another involving the 
French artist, Moulin Rouge by Pierr 
La Mure, is under consideration by Ar- 
thur Lesser, while Cole Porter and Abe 
Burrows are busily concocting a musical 
which deals with the 


Toulouse-Lautrec period 


called Cancan 


At Home Abroad 


As always one fertile source of Broad 
way material is the foreign stage. The 


import has the advantage, as a rule, of 
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bringing promising reports from its coun- 
try of origin. Such reports can prove 
misleading to the angel, for on the 
morning after the opening, before tne 
average ticket buyer has taken his plunge 
and long after the angel has taken his, 
it all too frequently turns out that the 
play has undergone a sea change. For 
unpredictable reasons, such as differences 
in national taste, successful plays in other 
countries are far from a safe bet here 
But they keep right on coming over. 

As noted, La Cuisine des Anges, one 
of the toasts of Paris, is making the trip 
along with the new Terence Rattigan 
play, The Deep Blue Sea. Katharine 
Hepburn’s highly successful Londor. per- 
formance in Ber- 
nard Shaw's The 
Millionairess will be 
presented in New 
York by the Thea- 
tre Guild this 
month. Among the 
probable fall en- 
tries are Robert 
Morley in Andre 


Roussin’s play, The 


Hepburn 


Little Hut, and Stanley Young’s version 
of Pickwick Papers which he calls Mr 
Pickwick. (Equity regulations against all- 
foreign casts may keep Mr. Pickwick 
out, since the author insists that the 
players be English.) 

Two, or possibly three, groups will 
make the trip across the Atlantic intact 
and are scheduled for November appear- 
ances in New York. One is the Greek 
Royal Theatre of Athens, headed by 
Katina and Alexi Minotis, 
which will bring Sophocles’ Elektra and 
Oedipus Rex. Dimitri Mitropoulos, an 
alumnus of the Greek Royal Theatre, 
will conduct a score of his own compo- 


Paxinou 


sition for Elektra. A second imported 
company will be Jean-Louis Barrault’s 


French troupe, co-starring Madeleine 
Renaud. They will offer six French plays 
during a four-week stay in New York, 
including an adaptation of Franz Kafka’s 
The Trial and two short Moliére works 
The third possibility is Orson Welles’ 
production of Othello for which he may 
bring over the English company he used 
in London. 


Pencilled in for the future but await- 
ing an opportune time to make an en- 
trance are several other imports. There 
is, for instance, Under a Sycamore Tree, 
Sam Spewack’s investigation of ant life 
in which Alec Guinness is now success- 
fully starred in London. There is a new 
Noel Coward play, Quadrille, in which 
the Lunts are currently playing in Lon- 
don. There is The Love of Four Colonels 
which Peter Ustinov has written, provid- 
ing himself with a number of roles 
There is The Lyric Revue which Her- 


man Shumlin may bring over from 


London. There is 
Marcel Aymé’s 
French hit, La 
Téte des Autres, 
which Gilbert Mil- 
ler would present 
here as Head of 
the Others. Mr. 
Miller also owns a 
named 
Spanish play, The 


pleasantly 


Case of the Gently Assassinated Woman. 
There is even a one-act English farce 
called See How They Run which has 
played practically every summer theatre 
in the country during the past five years. 
Peter Glenn and John Yorke are of the 
opinion that it is now seasoned enough 
for New York. Presumably it would be 
used as a curtain raiser to a long play or 
as a unit of a one-act program. 


Music, Music, Music 


Despite the amount of money neces- 
sary to set a musical in motion, song- 
and-dance projects are in plentiful sup- 
ply this season. These, of course, are 
being lined up especially for the long- 
shot angels who want to hit it big and 
don't mind being hit big themselves if 
the shot misses. These angels keep it in 
mind that all the really big money- 
makers in recent seasons have been musi- 
cals— South Pacific, Kiss Me Kate, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, Guys and 
Dolls, The King and I and, most re- 
cently, Pal Joey. 


Since all of these were adapted from 
something not originally a musical show, 
most of the musical ideas being conjured 
up for this season are — following one 
of the less mutable laws of show business 
Practically everything 
under the literary sun is being adapted 
for this purpose, from Homer through 
Louisa M. Alcott to a Humphrey Bogart 


adaptations. 


Homer 


movie. Of the thirty-eight musicals cur- 


rently being considered, no less than 
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twenty-two are based on novels, movies, 
plays or operas. 

One new development in this field is 
the emergence of old movies as sources 
for stage musicals. French movies in par- 
ticular are proving a prime fount of ma- 
terial. Paula Stone and Michael Sloane, 
who were recently represented on Broad- 
way by Top Banana, have scheduled a 
musical version of Carnival in Flanders 
for presentation around Christmas. This 
would have a score by Johnny Burke and 
James Van Heusen and choreography by 
Jerome Robbins. On the schedule of Cy 
Feuer and Ernest H. Martin is Abe Bur- 
rows’ musical version of Marcel Pagnol’s 
The Baker’s Wife, which may star Bert 
Lahr. Three other Pagnol efforts, Caesar, 
Marius and Fanny, are being turned 
into a single musical by Albert Hackett 
and Frances Goodrich. The score for this 
one may be written by Harold Arlen. 


Ben Hecht’s contribution to the season 
will be his own musical adaptation of 
his movie, Nothing Sacred. In its new 
form it is called Hazel Flagg, with music 
by Leo Robin and lyrics by Robert Hil- 
liard. Jule Styne, who brought Pal Joey 
back to town this past season, hopes to 
bring Hazel in this January. In a vaguer 
stage of development is a musical ver- 
sion of Casablanca, the old Humphrey 
Bogart-Ingrid Bergman movie, which 
Monte Proser and Jack Small hope to 
produce. 

Those noted long-hairs, Puccini, Verdi 


Puccini 

and Franz von Suppe, will provide the 
music for three of the incoming shows. 
Late in September the Shuberts plan to 
put into rehearsal a musical play with 
a score by Puccini, adapted by Deems 
Taylor. The book, written by Louis 
Verneuil, has been revised by Ezra Stone, 
and Kay Swift has provided lyrics. Un- 
der consideration by Alfred de Liagre, 
Jr., is an adaptation by Mr. and Mrs. 
George Meade of von Suppe’s operetta, 
The Lovely Galatea, which played at 
Central City, Colorado, last year. Donald 
Oenslager would co-produce and design 
the sets. The Verdi entry is based — to 
use the term loosely — on Aida. Charles 
Friedman has coyly retitled it My Darlin’ 
Aida and set it in the Civil War South. 

Several authors who might feel a little 
strange in the musical show milieu are 
going to be put there, willy-nilly. Homer, 
for instance: The Odyssey and The 
Illiad have been combined by John La- 
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touche and Jerome Moross in a musical 
called The Golden Apple, now on Ker- 
mit Bloomgarden’s list after a spell of 
consideration by Cheryl Crawford. And 
that sterling little woman, Louisa M. 
Alcott, for another instance: Sally Ben- 
son has worked some of her novels into 
a musical which would have dances by 
Jerome Robbins. And Moliére, for a 
third instance: 
Two of his farces 
have been turned 
into a musical, 
Love Is the Doc- 
tor, by George 
Forrest and Robert 
Wright. And even 
Bernard Shaw: 
The Theatre Guild 
would like Alan 
Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe to do 
a musical version of Pygmalion, and 
Dolores Gray might play the lead if 
Mary Martin doesn’t. 

There are a lot of other things being 
assiduously turned into musicals — Ru- 
mer Godden’s novel, A Breath of Air; 
Lloyd Morris’ historical reminiscence, 
Incredible New York; James M.-Barrie’s 
play, What Every Woman Knows; 
Trilby; Huckleberry Finn; My Sister 
Eileen; Seventh Heaven; Room Service. 
There’s even an adaptation of a musical 
flop of two seasons ago, Flahooley, now 
revamped as Jollyanna and ‘starring 
Bobby Clark. It was scheduled to open 
on the west coast before making another 
try in New York. 


Bette Goes into Her Dance 

A few—but only a few — musicals 
are due to be thought up from scratch 
right out of various people’s heads. The 
most definite of these is a revue called 
Two’s Company, starring Bette Davis as 
singer, dancer and 
comedienne. Miss 
Davis will have 
music by Vernon 
Duke and lyrics by 
Ogden Nash to aid 
her in her musical 
debut, scheduled 
for New York in 
mid - November. 
The Messrs. Duke 
and Nash have also supplied words 
and music for John Murray Anderson’s 
Almanac, a revue which may put in an 
appearance this fall. Another early entry 
is an item called Saddle and Go, of 
interest so far only because it intends to 
have its premiére in Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Rodgers and Hammerstein are at work 
on a new one, reputedly about show 
business, but this won't be along until 
the latter part of the season at the 
earliest. Irving Berlin’s current chore is 
the music for The Works, but somebody 
else will do the lyrics. They’re being pre- 
pared by Herbert and Dorothy Fields. 


=~ 


Davis 


There is also talk of a Ziegfeld Follies to 
be directed by television’s Max Liebman. 

This fall will mark another effort to 
establish an American Gilbert and Sulli- 
van company. This effort starts out with 
two decided advantages over others, 
namely Martyn Greene and Ella Halmar 
of the D’Oyly Carte company. The 
repertory will introduce a new pro- 
ducer to the theatrical scene: the 
American Heart Association, which will 
be associated with a revival of the six- 
teenth-century morality play, Everyman, 
being planned by Herbert Gelendre, Wil- 
liam Miles and Carmen Matthews. 


The Old Play's the Thing 

Among the other nonmusical revivals 
being considered are the production of 
Shaw’s Heartbreak House which Peter 
Cookson did at the Brattle Theatre last 
season: Lillian Hellman’s first big suc- 
cess, The Children’s Hour, which Kermit 
Bloomgarden is thinking of bringing 
back; and Israel Zangwill’s turn-of-the- 
century opus, The Melting Pot, which 
has caught the fancy of producer James 
W. Elliott. 

Finally, as an indication that there 
will continue to be men who will take 
the trouble to try to rouse some angels 
for the theatre in the future, a small 
group of experienced theatre men will 
make their debuts as producers this sea- 
son. The Fragile 
Fox, a play by 
Norman Brooks, 
which the late 
John Garfield had 
planned to do, has 
been taken over by 
Max Allentuck, 

Kermit Bloomgar- 

den’s general man- 

ager, and Jay 

Julien, the lawyer-husband of Julie 
Harris. Robert Alda, who is starred in 
Guys and Dolls, will be co-producer of 
a new musical called Herald Square. 
Scenic designer David Ffolkes is plan- 
ning a production of Maurice Valency’s 
The Thracian Horses for which he de- 
signed the sets in its London production 
in 1946. And Joseph Heidt, long the 
Theatre Guild’s press agent, will present 
a play by Robert O’Byrne and Edward 
Gilmore called The Unclean. It deals 
with the Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss 
case and is said to blend fact with fic- 
tion, a rather tricky approach when 
dealing with current events. 

These are some of the possibilities 
that the now wary angel faces for the 
coming season. If he can hedge and 
cover carefully enough, he may get 
through the year without being strangled 
by his own halo. But at this point, the 
best he can do is to reverse somewhat 
the plight of the damaged airman of the 
song and take off on two wings and a 
prayer. 
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|} ion. He found the play “ 


| singled it out for comment from 


| ligentsia,” 
| gentsia have already all but dismissed 


American Drama 


(continued from page 25) 


Mr. Frederick Morgan, writing in The 
Hudson Review, concurred in the opin- 
not surprisingly, 
a miserable affair,” and would not have 
“among 
Broadway productions which 
are completely devoid of merit,” if Death 
of a Salesman had not received so many 
prizes, plaudits and acclamations. It was 
“pure Broadway” and, moreover, “Broad- 
way in a self-pitying mood.” And when 
Miller's play is dismissed as tripe, the 
American drama is surely shown to be 
worthless 


the many 


Bre: the route of Broadway’s play- 
wrights can be completely effected, 
however, their big gun must be silenced, 
and the big gun is, of course, Eugene 
O'Neill. But for O'Neill, Mr. Becker con- 
tends quite correctly, historians of the 
American theatre have no focus for their 
studies. It is unfortunate that he is still 
“the culture-hero of the Broadway intel- 
although the literary intelli- 


from serious consideration. Mr 
Becker's view, and he is not alone in his 
opinion, is that O'Neill has a “mediocre 
mind with outsize pretensions” and pos- 
sesses a theatrical talent far beyond his 
means for employing it profoundly or 
well. 


Many of the particular points Mr. 
Becker scores against America’s foremost 
playwright are not as new as Mr. Becker 
may possibly believe. (He does know, I 
am sure, that Eric Bentley anticipated 
him in 1946 in The Playwright as 
Thinker.) He is mistaken in believing 
that to the Broadway critics O'Neill is 
an unassailable “great,” if he is 
right in objecting to Brooks Atkinson's 
insistence on Ibsen’s inferiority to the 
American playwright. Even George Jean 


him 


even 


| Nathan, Brooks Atkinson and John Ma- 
}son Brown noted faults in his work a 
| good many years before the publication 
| of the spring 1952 issue of The Hudson 
| Review in which this indictment appears, 


and even I set down stringent reserva- 
tions a round dozen years ago in my 
Masters of the Drama. 1 even, 
fully, gave offense 
referring to him as 
derivative thinker” 
descending 


regret- 
in one quarter, by 
“an immature and 
and accusing him of 
“to incredible banality such 
as one might expect from a sophomore 
who has just discovered ‘the facts of 
life.” But there is this difference be- 


| tween Mr. Becker’s views and those we 
| have held. We could accept O'Neill with 


| all his limitations, and we accepted him 
| gratefully. Mr. Becker, using last season’s 
| productions of Anna Christie and Desire 


‘ 


Under the Elms as a basis, concludes 
that “the reputation of Eugene O'Neill 
is possibly the most revealing symptom 
of the predicament of the American 
Drama —the predicament being that 
such a drama scarcely exists.” 


And Mr. Becker is surely logical. If 
O'Neill cannot survive scrutiny as a play- 
wright of distinction, what other Amer- 
ican writer can? With O'Neill demol- 
ished the entire American drama falls to 
pieces. We have all wasted our time in 
trying to create, promote and support 
American theatre above the level of 
frankly farcical entertainment. And 
worse still, although Mr. Becker does not 
have been fools, if not 


any 


quite say so, we 
indeed, 
knaves in doing so. 


consciously or unconsciously, 


Many seasoned men of the Broadway 
theatre and its environs will be tempted 
to dismiss both the animadversions and 
deductions of Mr. Becker and his fel- 
low critics with a snort. But I am equally 
certain that if the reviews I have singled 
out as representative of avant-garde criti- 
cism of the mid-forties and early fifties 
the reader 
would have to respect the keen intelli- 


were read in their entirety, 


gence that went into them. 


poring exceptions I can and will 
take to certain blasts against the 
American drama, this much is certain: 
good taste, knowledge and understanding 
are present in the attacks I have noted. 
One has only to read Mr. Becker’s com- 
ments on the O'Neill revivals and on the 
Olivier productions to be convinced that 
he is an exceptionally keen and educated 
observer and a responsible, as well as 
penetrating, critic. One may object to 
certain phrases and to the bias he and 
Miss Clark seem to reveal. But 
cannot shrug off their barbs. The charges 
they make directly and by implication 
and should be 


one 


are serious received 


seriously. 


They are important, too, because the 
attitude they reveal may well pervade 
the educated members of an entire gen- 
eration upon which the fate of any sig- 
nificant theatre we may have in the 
1950's will largely depend. The attitude 
of an opinion-making minority is always 
important to the fortunes of an art. This 
kind of 
that appears in a particular 
period. We saw this happen, for example, 
the 1920's, 
largely by the “lost generation” sophisti- 
and in the theatre of the 1930's, 
influenced by the depression-bred liberal 
and radical intellectuals. I believe (al- 
though I fervently hope I am wrong) 
that the stimulus provided by the new 
critics of the highbrow magazines and 
their followers will prove quite sterile. 


minority also determines the 


creativity 


in the theatre of created 


cates ; 
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the market place, in which case they will 
exert only a neg:tive influence, or gravi- 
tate to the market place and struggle to 
make the best kind of theatre that is 
possible under present conditions in 
which case they will have descended from 
their perches and become tainted with 
some of the muck that is so offensive to 
them at present. My doubts do now, 
however, ignore the fact that they are 
admirably articulate and they can often 
cite chapter and verse to sustain their 
argument 


The last season on Broadway surely 
provided both provocation and support 
to a wholesale indictment. Our play- 
wrights could barely lift themselves above 
ground and, for that matter, walked only 
very unsteadily upon it. Even the usually 
adept purveyors of musical comedy were 
quite lame. Revivals such as Kind Lady 
and Of Thee I Sing gave the impression 
that the popular theatre of past decades, 
previously acceptable to even fastidious 
older reviewers, had little intrinsic value 


and were outmoded. 


Revivals of Anna Christie and Desire 
Under the Elms proved at least two 
points: O’Neill’s plays, in the main, now 
belong to a repertory of American 
“classics,” to a non-existent American 
equivalent Of the repertoire of the 
Comédie Frangaise. And O'Neill's play- 
writing cannot serve as a model for a 
new generation of playwrights. The other 
playwrights who came to the fore in the 
1920's have virtually shot their bolt, as- 
suming —- most improbably — that they 
ever had any bolts in the opinion of the 


new critics, 


The fires of the 1930 dramatists of 
social protest are extinguished. Using last 
season’s revival of Golden Boy as an ex- 
ample, we may conclude, too, that these 
playwrights were sustained less by their 
intellectual prowess than by their theatri- 
cal craftsmanship.. A new generation, 
with narrower sympathies and less fervor 
than the generation of the ’thirties, is apt 
to decide that it was not Marx but Sar- 
dou who triumphed on the stage. 


Virtually everything seen by discrimi- 
nating young people who were not im- 
mersed in the theatre of the 1920’s and 
1936’s (and in the overflow of that the- 
atre in the ‘forties) must make them 
wonder whether there was ever any sense 
in the fuss we made over our drama. Nor 
will the reading of older plays change 
their opinion, since the literary element 
was never the strong point of American 
playwriting. 
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Mr. Spelvin .. . 


(continued from page 29) 


advantage of not being married. Louis 
Kronenberger, Time, brings his wife. 
John McClain, Journal-American, brings 
his wife— and he'd better, for she is 
new and a real beauty. (Spelvin has gone 
a bit soft about beauty during the sum- 
mer, but is now pulling himself together. ) 
Arthur Pollock, Compass, is with his wife 
always. Lawrence Perry, N.A.N.A., is 
often with his boss, John N. Wheeler. 
Jack Gaver, United Press, with Mrs. G., 
who is Jessyca Russell, famed aisle-talker. 

The same old thing will happen at 
intermissions. The mob will go outside 
except for a couple of hold-outs like 
Atkinson. Watts will stand and talk with 
Nathan, and Wolcott Gibbs, New Yorker, 
with his wife. Gilbert W. Gabriel, Cue, 
and his wife are the fastest mixers. T. H. 
Wenning, Newsweek, is the man with 
pipe. He never has the pipe out of his 
face except during performances. Critics 
talk in groups of no more than six, 
counting their women. Chapman often 
stands alone with his wife, or talks to 
friends other than critics when he can 
find them. 

Strangers sidle alongside these groups 
trying to hear what’s said. Nothing much 
is ever said. At the beginning of the sea- 
son everybody will tell everybody else 
how well he looks. The rest of the season 
will be small talk. Very small talk. It’s 
never about the show. They are all too 
proud and independent — and secretive 

-to exchange opinions, except maybe 
at something obviously terrible like Hook 
‘n Ladder where somebody might ask 
somebody, “You staying?” 

Everybody stays except Nathan, but 
Gibbs may walk out once in a while. 
Critics never run across the street for a 
fast one between acts. Or it seems like 
never. They say they don’t drink while 
working and vice versa. It ain't like the 
old days when Spelvin was a boy. No 
Woollcott to dance in the aisles and 
flutter backstage to congratulate Mrs. 
Fiske, Today’s mob plays its cards close 
to the vest. The last critic who laughed 
out loud at a show was the late Robert 
Benchley who didn’t care who knew he 
was having a good time. Press agents, 
producers and backers go nuts trying to 
guess what kind of notices the boys 
will hand out. Chapman calls himself 
old Frostface in print. The deadest pans 
are his, Morehouse’s, Coleman’s and 
Nathan’s. 

On the past season’s records, Spelvin 
will make a little bet, in advance of the 
event, that the year’s first play gets 
panned and the second one gets praised 
more than it’s worth. If it’s a musical, 
it’s a cinch, for the first musical always 
gets better notices than it deserves. 

As what doesn’t? 





For the first time 
EUGENE O'NEILL has 
permitted the publication 
of a new play not yet 
produced on Broadway 


A Moon lor the 
Mishegotten 


This is being issued in book form exactly as 
it was written, without revision, as the first 
play from the pen of America’s foremost 
dramatist since his The Iceman Cometh. 


$2.75. A RANDOM HOUSE ZN. 
PLAY IN BOOK FORM. as \ 


Toes 





Assistont Hood 
ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


— Company experience 


Write LOUISE DALE S' 


Dept.TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago3 


THE ART INSTLIUTE OF CHICAGO 


. 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


In The Musical Play 


The King and I 
with YUL BRYNNER 


Air-Cond. ST. JAMES THEA., W. 44 St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1.80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20to 1.80. 


Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON =| WILLIAM | MARTIN 

McCORMICK TABBERT WOLFSON 
ond JUANITA HALL 

Air-Cond. MAJESTIC THEA., W. 44 St. 

Eves. at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 

2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat. $4.20 to 1.20. 


MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use the- 
atre arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who just 
enjoy thumbing through their back 
issues... 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your theatre arts for all time. 
This gold stamped binder, sturdy 
enough to withstand constant us- 
age, is the perfect gift—for your- 
self and all theatre arts minded 
friends. $2.50. 


2K Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


952 SUNSET RIDGE ROAD 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 


The Prompt Corner 
(continued from page 81) 


workers could not serve with a stag: 
manager who did not carry an Equity 
card, since stage managers are often 
understudies and often do walk-ons, 
listed in the program as George Spelvin 
not the Theatre Arts writer). 


Equity, quite properly, was mainly 
concerned with actors’ problems. In the 
theatrical resurgence the plight of the 
Stage manager was unique, but there 
were few provisions in his actor’s con- 
tract to cover the demands made upon 
him professionally. 


The stage manager was a straw boss, 
hired by managers, governed by Equity, 
and expected to supervise the work of 
half a dozen backstage brotherhoods 
But he found himself walking a tightrope 
to nowhere. He could be only as 
effective as the backing his management 
gave him—only as positive in_ his 
dealings with various unions as his own 
personality permitted. He became an 
executive without portfolio. He had no 
genuine authority. His position was 
untenable. 


High echelons in theatre expected 
much of the stage manager. Yet the 
prompt corner became a magnet for 
nepotists who quickly realized that ther: 
were no union requirements covering 
stage managers and that since Equity is 
an open union anyone chosen by an em- 
ployer was admitted. While they paid 
obligations and satisfied preferences by 
filling prompt corners in this manner, 
many producers and directors forgot that 
stage management had become increas- 
ingly complex, demanding highly spe- 
cialized knowledge and skill. 


In 1947, bucking the 
imposed upon their craft, a group of 


experienced stage managers banded to 
gether to form an association. They 


limitations 


hoped to attract attention to their 
ill-defined position in theatre, to better 
their working conditions, to raise stand- 
ards of stage management through an 
educational program, and to obtain mini- 
mum salaries for their members that 
would be commensurate with a stag: 
manager's responsioilities (which these 
men and women considered deserving of 
compensation somewhat greater than the 
minimum that Equity guaranteed to the 
least important actors 


Equity informed the organized stag 
managers that they could not form an 
“association within an association,” that 
their group couldn’t require all stage 
managers to join, nor could they legally 
obtain autonomy within Equity. 


Despite this blow, and in spite of 
overtures from other trade unions, the 
stage managers remained with Equity 


They received certain concessions. Mini- 
mum salaries were established in town 
and on tour. It was decided that while 
assistant stage managers might act and 
understudy in addition to other duties, 
the stage manager himself would not be 
required to double as an actor, though 
he might do so through his own choice. 
Equity agreed to accept an elected stage 
manager on its Council. 


Permitted to maintain their club at 
their own expense, Equity’s stage man- 
agers also footed the bill for annual 
talent shows to give unknown perform- 
ers a chance to be seen. They contributed 
their services each year to ANTA Album 
productions. They made some progress 
in training their membership and gained 
in the fight for general recognition of the 
need for stricter qualifications among 
occupant of the prompt corner. 


The stage managers began publication 
of a monthly newspaper, still circulated 
throughout the entertainment world. By 
the very doggedness of its existence the 
Stage Managers’ Club kept a thorn in 
the theatre’s conscience. 


But basic problems remain. The stage 
manager is neither fish nor fowl. He is 


not in charge of his own destiny nor can 


he control the course of his craft. There 
is a virtual ceiling on what the stage 
manager may expect to earn at his trade. 
Seldom are his wages consistent with 
his obligations or his ability. 

For these reasons few people choose 
the prompt corner for a career. Stage 
management, at best, is a way station 
on the theatrical high road to more re- 
warding jobs —to directing, producing, 
playwriting and acting 


Cheryl Crawford, Elia Kazan, How- 
ard Lindsay and Guthrie McClintic are 
a few successful individuals who have 
graduated from the prompt corner. They 
are examples of people who outgreu 
Stage Management 


Others might achieve comparable ex- 
cellence as stage managers if the field 
were not so desperately static and if its 
rewards were larger. 


It is sadly true that stage management 
remains a secret to many people who 
spend their lives in the theatre. When 
things go well, the work of the stage 
manager is not readily apparent. When 
there is trouble, it is the stage manager's 
fault. 


Certainly there are good and bad 
Stage managers — fools and malingerers 
as well as conscientious workers, marti- 
nets who abuse their pinch of power and 
eager politicians. But there are no blue- 
prints for stage management. In the 
jungle of theatre each man blazes his 
own trail. Each handles productions his 
own way. One man’s poison is another's 
champagne. Result: confusion. 
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In the entire workaday world of the 
stage, where every aspect of professional 
life is highly organized, the stage man- 
ager’s position needs to be clarified and 
properly protected. 


There is a job 
for you in television 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 
ground floor and grow with this industry. 
Pasadena Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts—with its complete television, cinema 
and radio studios, four stages and touring 
company-— offers you the best possible back- 
ground training and practical experience 
as preparation for your job in television. 


Other branches of the entertainment 
business should realize that reciprocity 
between crafts is essential. The stage 
manager can guard everyone’s theatrical 
livelihood only when he is directed by 
directors, coached by designers, con- 
sulted by dramatists, tutored by choreog- 
raphers, and assisted by composers, 
conductors and producers. 


The theatre is only as vital and as 
durable as the spirit and efficiency of 
all its artists and workers. 


There is no room backstage for step- 
children nor for neglected house- Z 
keepers. " Employed as a director of his own programs, ‘this former 
Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith, 
now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 1949 
Books over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse have 
(continued from page 11) obtained jobs in television. 


It is possible to sympathize with his 
argument and to wish that he had car- 
ried it further, sincé the problem be- 
devils every sincere theatre worker, from 
the writers to the scene designers; and 
certainly most actors, even ones who 
have achieved star status, yearn for a 
theatre in which they could act in a 
variety of plays instead of being bound, 
by economic necessity, to the stultifying 
gymnastics of the long run. As things 
are, actors prefer long runs because they 


get paid every week; but few will deny my We are accepting 12 
that the .only opportunity for artistic REGEDCY ARTS aailinee i é 
b STUDIOS OF THe Ants 4 


Start now and grow with television 
by training on the set at 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 
33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1, California 





ee for a unique 
growt 1¢s in the repertory system. theatre training pro- 


gram starting this fall. 
These students will 
study as a unit for a 


In other words, Mr. Priestley raises 
more questions than he answers; it may 
even be that under present circumstances 
there are no answers, except for dramat- 
ists, actors and directors to find ways of VOICE - SPEECH - DICTION 
working together along repertory lines at Soaeat 
such times as they are not earning their anemone MUSIC 
livings in the commercial theatre. But 
that takes an enormous devotion to REGENCY STUDIOS 
theatre, hard to maintain in a world 163 Engle > | ee New Jersey and spring training will 

t nglewood 3-7656 . . 
where money pressures mount higher day be conducted in studio 
after day. — — . classes in the city. Dur- 


Sn Seton ani tiie Seana: ‘ ing the summer the unit 
nh justice to r. Friestiey, he seems to AMERI : : 
, ; AN will work as actin 
be aware of this, and the tone of his c & 


Under the direction of Theodora E. Bender 
CLASS and PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


for 
Po re - ADULTS year (Oct. ’52-Sept. 53) 


in a full time profes- 
sional curriculum sched- 
uled to permit a choice 
of day or evening pro- 
gram. The fall, winter 


TERNS as 


dey members of our sum- 
introduction is sad rather than truculent. 

He is a disarming writer; and after ex- 
pressing his belief that great drama can 
flourish only in some form of cooperative 
theatre, he quickly adds: “I am not pre- 
tending that the plays in this volume 
belong to such a theatre.” 


That is just as well; for none of the 
plays in this volume amounts to much, 
though some of them have been com- 
mercial successes in England and one - 
An Inspector Calls —had a Broadway 
run a few seasons ago. 


(continued on page 91) 
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“The Glass Slipper” by Herbert and Eleanor 
Farjeon will be given its American pre- 
miere by The Players Company, a division 
of The School for Creative Work. This gay 
charming dramatization of the Cinderella 
story will be taken on tour from Oct. 22nd 
to Nov. 22nd. Playing with this company is 
one of the advantages of the comprehensive 
training at the School for Creative Work. 
Playing experience is combined with a full 
schedule of classes in theatre, radio, tele- 
vision, literature, music and dance. 


3 scholarships available on graduate = for 
advanced study and performance with The 
Players Company. Auditions in New York or 


Hartford. 
for Creative Work 


Write for catalog—D. 
174 ol for ST., HARTFORD 3, CONN. 


mer theatre in Massa- 
chusetts. We are now 
considering applications 
for membership in this 
group. If you are inter- 
ested in an intensive 
training program based 
on an integration of 
class and production 
contact our New York 
office. 


wis was se. THE DRAMA LAB 








Theatre Off-Broadway 





Finnegans Wake Staged for the First Time 


INNEGANS WAKE, on which James 

Joyce worked for one third of his 
life, was published by Viking in 1939, 
but except for a few scholars, both critics 
and laymen found it a complicated 
puzzle and questioned whether its mean- 
ing could ever be explained. For almost 
five years the book remained unread by 
1944, Joseph 
Morton Robinson 
wrote the first skeleton key to it 
taken up again, and one year seminars in 
Finnegans Wake conducted at 
Columbia, Harvard and the University 
of Chicago. The novel, 
remained with the scholars and the writ- 


ers and never found its way to the gen- 


all but a few, until, in 
Campbell and Henry 


It was 
were 
however, still 
eral public. Finally, early this year, Leon 
Katz, of drama at 


Vassar College, decided to adapt and 
direct it as a play. 


associate professor 


“I wanted to bring Joyce's great liter- 
ary effort to audiences that already knew 
and loved it as well as to the uniniti- 
ated,” he says, “to give them for the 
first time a vital emotional experience 
rather than just a critical academician’s 
I believed it 


analysis was possible to 


dramatize the novel by visualizing on 
the stage the permanent symbolism in 
the book so that the entire action could 
be played against the symbolic setting 
Joyce had in mind. I chose Part IV, 
the last part of the book, 
considered it the most dramatic 
himself 


Finnegans Wake in play form and com- 


because I 


James Joyce conceived of 


pleted a scenario of it before he died, 


88 


but this was unavailable for production 
Colum and Robert 
had also made an adaptation in 


Padraic Armstrong 
1949 
of the entire book, anticipating a pos 
sible Broadway production which never 
materialized. The world rights to it 
were held until this year, and Vassar 
had to wait until they were released 
The experiment of staging Finnegans 
Wake at Vassar actually started when 
a student, Janet Boehme, began writing 
a thesis on Joyce for the philosophy 
department. Mr. Katz then decided 
stage the complete text of Part IV, with 
her help, in the college’s experimental 
theatre. With the aid of the skeleton 
key they broke down some of the mul- 
tiple meanings into single concepts 
Part IV evolved into an act of 
regeneration —— the eternal replacement 
of the old by the new, the night by day, 
father by son, East by West, mother by 
Oriental Chris 
The theme of replacement and 
the traditional polarities became the key 
to the stage settings, the arrangemen 
of the 


daughter, religion by 


tianity. 


scenes and the choice of 
characters 

Act I, as it was produced, is the story 
of Humphrey Chimpden 
sixty-year-old pub keeper, who lives with 


his family in Dublin 


Earwicker, a 


Earwicker has a 
mythopoeic dream concerning his hope: 
and anxieties for his family, his eventual 


replacement by his son and his own 


The trial scene 


by Aimee Scheff 


the poet, who is night, the evil one, the 
moon god and mysticism. 

Shaun is goodness, the day, the sun 
god, law and order, the traveling sales- 
man, political ambition, the demigod, 
the one who succeeds in the world, and 
Christianity. 

rhe story resolves when Shem is over- 
come by his brother Shaun, who in the 
guise of St. Patrick, represents the dawn 


of Christianity 


triumphing over th 
mysticism of his brother 

Act II tells of Anna Livia Plurabelle’s 
farewell to life. Anna Livia — who rep- 
resents the eternal woman and the river 
of life wakes up and, in reverie, re- 
views her own journey through life with 
her husband. In a _ thirty-five-minute 
monologue she talks of marriage, her 
disappointments, her love and her even- 
tual replacement by her daughter. 


4A student, Louise 


Erdman Larsen, 
contributed a score to accompany Joyce's 
rhythmic punning text. James Price, the 
technical director of the drama depart- 
ment, designed the sets and costumes 
Betty Hayter, another student, trained 
the chorus, and Hi Whittaker assisted 
in the direction. The cast was all girls. 

The setting of Finnegans Wake sym- 
bolized the East on one side of the 
stage and the West on the other, with 


a river running down the center; a tree 


(Act. I, Seene 5). Shem: 


“My 


duality which is represented by his twin fault, his fault. We two are mixed!” Shem de- 


sons Shem (who is Joyce) and Shaun 


Earwicker identifies himself with Shem 


w ho, “us 


Grand Inquisitor, has 


heresy and a long list of sins. 
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fends himself against the accusations of Shaun, 
tried him for 















































on the eastern side, a rock on the western 
side and a bridge over the river where 
East meets West The settings also 
represented characters: eastern brother 

against western brother, “land male’ 

against “river female.” 

“The landscape suddenly becomes the 
characters-——the characters, the land- 
scape,” says Mr. Katz. There are places 
in Finnegans Wake where you find a 
tree talking its head off, and it’s never 
clear whether Anna Livia’s monologue 
is spoken by Mrs. Earwicker or the 
River Liffey as it flows from its source 
to the sea. Shem and Shaun are not 
always Shem and Shaun but at times, 
Stem and Stone. 

“Each of the symbolic objects — the 
tree, the rock, and the river, were used 
as a “station’’ as in medieval miracle 
plays where the characters go from one 
locale to another. In the first act Ear- 
wicker’s dream is staged literally and 
formally, becoming increasingly opulent 
and grand, and in the second act the 
stage is cleared of the dream images, and 
we see Anna Livia going about her busi- 
ness just the other side of realism.” 

The costumes were done in medieval 
style to suit the mood of the play. The 
style of acting followed the pattern of 
the play. The first act employed stylized 
acting, pageantry and mime. In the 
second act, which is Anna Livia’s mono- 
logue, realistic acting was used, very 
similar, the director said, to naturalistic 
acting of the Abbey Players. 


Shakespeare's Lear 
in Petticoats 


Bown Adams, director of the Bown 
Adams theatre school in New York, has 
come up with a radical version of King 
Lear which turns him into a woman 
According to Mr. Adams, “any charac- 


ter as plaintive, hysterical and irrational | 


as Lear, should be a woman.” 
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Interpreters of a radical new adaptation 
of King Lear, called Queen Lear, are 
Virginia Daly as Queen Lear, Francis 
Cox as Regan and Joyce Stilwell as 
Goneril; in a production at the Bown 
Adams studio. 


Lear’s palace has been changed into 
a circus tent and Lear transformed into 
a circus queen. Shakespeare’s drama has 
became a ninety-minute, five-character 
play called Queen Lear, with Shake- 
speare’s lines retained, but all the scenes 
deleted except those between Lear and 
the daughters. 


The part of the Fool was altered to 
suit a circus clown who caricatures the 
entire play in an opening pantomime 
scene. Goneril became a panther trainer, 
Regan a snake charmer, and Cordelia 
keeper of the French poodle. 





Mr 
an epilogue. The epilogue returns to the 


Adams has added a prologue and 


circus performers where Goneril and 
Regan kill each other in the animal acts. 

The director asserts that the produc- 
tion can be presented in the proscenium 
or arena and requires only three boxes 
for properties. More than twenty selec- 
tions of circus music are used 

Willard Matthews, concert manager, 
has signed Queen Lear to tour the 
country during the next three years 


Theatre and College 
Give a Home-Grown Opera 

The Lake Charles Little Theatre of 
Louisiana, together with McNeese State 
College, has staged for the first time a 
modern home-grown opera, The Snow 
Queen, adapted from the Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy tale. It was written by 
two of the college’s professors, libret- 
tist Margery Wilson and composer 
Kenneth Gaburo 

With the opera completed, Miss Wil- 
son and Mr. Gaburo looked for a stage 
and money to finance a production. They 
turned to Rosa Hart, coordinator and 
director of the Lake Charles Little 
Theatre. 

Miss Hart agreed to present it as the 
closing play of the theatre’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary season. 

Innovations were made in staging. The 
orchestra played from the wings on the 
same level with the performers instead 
of in the pit in front of the stage, as is 
customary. The actors did not face the 
music and received their cues by means 
of a mirror 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
will audition The Snow Queen, and sev- 
eral radio program directors have asked 
to hear it. 


The last moment of the play when Anna Livia 
says farewell to life and wanders out to the sea 
saying: “A wey a lone a last a loved a long 


the 5s.” 














HOLLYWOOD JOBS 


@ Here's 
ways to get movie, 
agents, publicity 


@ handbook that analyzes 
television jobs, 


Reports on living costs, chances for 
part-time jobs, opportunities as 
studio secretary, designer, writer, 
publicist, etc 


Gives addresses all 
vision studios, agents 


Compiled from interviews with 500 
directors, producers, stars . . 
pocked with realistic facts on oll 
Hollywood phases. 


movie, tele- 


Price: $! 
Box 12485 


Hollywood Imprint 


Les Angeles 64 



















































in DALLAS: 2ND UNIT, SANTA re BLOG. 
collection of the 
world's finest costumes 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 


stars wear. You may use them at mod- 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an a 
3 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 


eo: Largest 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

age of 10 amateur productions every Week 
Plaza 1-5800 


Oscar Time in Raleigh 


chosen as the 





following 


North 


lead by 


Raleigh, 


Hollywood's 


Carolina, 
giving annual 


“Oscars” to its local theatre talent. 


The Raleigh Little 
Pryor, ends its theatre season 
September through June) with a pres- 
which look like the 
to the best leading 
best supporting actor 
best new actor and 


Theatre, directed 


by Ainslie 


entation of awards, 
Hollywood originals, 
actor and actress, 
and actress and 
actress in the six productions given dur- 
ing the year. The awards were first given 
three years ago, as a means of stimu- 
lating more active participation in the 
theatre 

On May 24 Governor Kerr Scott made 
the presentations during the final per- 
pres- 
ence of Senator Clyde Hoey and other 
state officials. Darkness at Noon was 
of the 
year, and two of its actors, Frank Grose- 
close (Rubashov) and William Alspaugh 
(Ivanoff) were named best actor and 


formance of The Drunkard, in the 


outstanding play 


was chosen best actor 


Frank Groseclose 
of the 
his performance as 
Raleigh Little 
Darkness at Noon. 


year and awarded an “Oscar” for 
Rubashov in the 


Theatre's production of 


best supporting actor, respectively. Nancy 
Stamey (Veta Louise) in Harvey was 
selected as the best actress. The Man 
Who Came to Dinner had three award 
winners: Betty Dick, best supporting 
actress, Coleman Patterson, best new 
actor, and Jeannette Webb, best new 


actress. 


College Theatres Stage Fry Play 


The Lady's Not for Burning was re- 
cently released for amateur production, 
and the first two schools to use it were 
the University of Kansas and the College 
of Wooster Little Theatre, 
Ohio. 


Wooster, 




























JACQUES FATH DESIGNED the cos- 
tume for Lady Macbeth in the Rocsevelt 
Military Academy's all-male production 
of Macbeth in an arena setting. Other 
designed by Ceil Chap- 


costumes were 


man and Gloria Swanson. 


The University of Kansas’ production 
Tom Rea of the theatre 
Lou Jukes, who re- 
Phillip Morris 
Cotten, 


was directed by 
Mary 
cently appeared on the 
Playhouse Joseph 
Jennet Jourdemayne. 
The College of Wooster Little The- 
atre, presented The Lady's Not for 
Burning for its annual 1952 Color Day 
play, and repeated it for the commence- 


department 


with played 


ment program 


Denison Reports a 
Record Theatre Year 

Denison University of Granville, Ohio, 
reports that it has set a record for uni- 
versity theatre activity in 1952. 

In the twelve-month period its four 
theatres the chil- 
dren’s and theatres — have 
presented a thirty different 
total of 134 
e of 45,000 
than 
been in 


university, studio, 
summer 
total of 
full-evening events for a 
performances, with an audienc 
and box office 
34,000 dollars 
both the 


the arena style. 


receipts of more 
Productions have 


conventional proscenium and 


The drama department's program for 
included two American pre- 
R. W. Sheriff's Home at Seven, 
and Norman Nicholson's Phophecy to the 
Wind; three original scripts written by 
Denison students; as well as Tartuffe, 
Henry IV, Skin of Our Teeth, The 
Birds, a French impressionistic drama 
Martine and others. 

In addition to the campus program, 
the drama department furnished three 
which are 


the year 


miéres, 


graduate touring companies 
sold by professional agents throughout 
the country. The three groups — all on 
a professional basis— have toured twen- 
ty-five states for sixty-five wecks. 

The staff responsible for the program 
is Edward A. Wright, professor and 
chairman of the department of theatre 
arts and Richard G. Adams. 
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and was particularly impressed with one 
phase of the Chinese translation: When- 
ever Tarzan made a speech of some 
length, the Chinese characters were few 
and hurried; but when an elephant or a 
tiger made any sort of noise, the little 
vertical translation screen was jammed 
with scores of symbols. Mr. Kay spent a 
restless night wondering what lengthy 
thoughts had been put into the mouths 
of these jungle denizens. He was still 
brooding about it the following night, so 
he shanghaied a friendly Chinese to the 
theatre to translate the animal sounds 
“back into” English. But he was too late. 
The bill had been changed, and the case 
of the verbose animals is still unsolved. 


The Keys Are There 
If You Can Find the Door 


Sag is the month when 
all foresighted young people who hope 
for a career in theatres should be in resi- 
dence in New York and prepared to 
attack. This, at least, is the advice to 
young hopefuls proffered by Joan Mar- 
lowe and Betty Blake in The Keys to 
Broadway, a booklet which tries to help 
people exist while being actors. The 
Misses Marlowe and Blake offer sugges- 
tions on background preparation for 
bombarding Broadway, along with a 
reacing list. They have thoughts on how 
to dress when making the rounds 
(women: “a tweed-type suit or a dark 
suit”; men: “stick to the style you feel 
at home in”). They list economical 
places to live, as well as names, addresses 
and phone numbers of agents, producers 
and off-Broadway groups. They have 
numerous suggestions for part-time work: 
modeling, baby-sitting, canvassing and 
knitting. This last they describe as “an 
ideal hobby for an actress who can utilize 
her time knitting or crocheting while 
traveling to or waiting for appointments.” 

The Keys to Broadway (sold by mail 
only; address: Room 461, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17) is an offshoot of the 
regular Marlowe-Blake product, Theatre 
Information Bulletin. 

“So far,” they told us, opening all four 
of their eyes very wide, “more boys have 


bought the book than girls. What do you * 


suppose that means?” 

We mention this only to show that 
even Miss Marlowe and Miss Blake don’t 
know all the answers. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
at Home and Abroad 


S. M. CHARTOCK is a persist- 
ent man. For the past eighteen years he 
has been trying to establish a permanent 
American Gilbert and Sullivan repertory 
company. During that time, he has sent 
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offstage... 


(continued from page 16) 


out numerous G & § troupes, but he’s 
never been able to make them perma- 
nent. This year, however, he thinks he 
may be on the verge of seeing his dream 
of permanency realized because he has 
two big new factors in his favor. 

1. As his drawing card, he has the 
unquestioned top G & § player in exist- 
ence —- comedian Martyn Green. 

2. He has tied in with the American 
Heart Association in an arrangement 
whereby local Heart groups all over the 
country will promote the performances 
and share in the profits. As a result, he 
has potential bookings in forty-four states, 
which would keep the company going for 
four seasons at forty weeks each without 
a single repeat date. 

A running start of four years is as 
close as anyone comes to permanency 
these days, so Mr. Chartock, may be 
excused for feeling hopeful. For this first 
season, his repertory will include The 
Mikado, The Pirates of Penzance, Iolan- 
the and the double bill of Trial by Jury 
and HMS Pinafore. The company will 
be launched at the end of September, 
probably in New Haven, and will reach 
New York for a four-week run on Octo- 
ber 27. They will play Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington for a 
full week or more and, in January, 
venture into one- and two-nighter terri- 
tory (which, under Mr. Chartock’s 
schedule, includes such towns as Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and Detroit). By the 
end of his first season, Mr. Chartock 
plans to be hovering on the outskirts of 
Chicago. 

In addition to playing the comedy 
leads, Martyn Green will assist in the 
staging to make sure that the true and 
traditional Savoy style is followed. In 
keeping with this tradition, Mr. Green, 
despite his unique position in the world 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, will not be 
starred in the company. 


“Nobody,” Mr. Green says, “can star 
in Gilbert and Sullivan.” 


England, of course, cannot let Amer- 
ica have a monopoly on G & S. While 
Mr. Chartock has been polishing the 
gleam in his eye, Sir Alexander Korda 
has been at work in London putting 
together a film biography of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan partnership. Robert Morley 
appears as W. S. Gilbert in this effort, 
and Maurice Evans plays Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan. This marks a double return home 
for Mr. Evans. It is the first job of acting 
he has done on his native heath in 
eighteen years. It also takes him back to 
a youthful association, for he sold — or 
tried to sell—the music of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan in Chappell’s music store in 
London in his early days before he went 


on to such a lack of success on the 
British stage that he emigrated to the 
United States. 


Rough in the Diamond 


Ce CHANNING played 
Lorelei Lee in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
for more than two and a half years, and 
during that time —like Lorelei — she 
seldom greeted the new day before four 
or five P.M. (except on matinee days), 
then ate, played a show, held forth in 
discussion until four or five A.M. and 
hit the sack until four or five the 
next P.M. 

Her friends felt this was not the 
healthiest sort of existence. 

They urged her to sample some fresh 
air, to get a little exercise. For two and 
a half years Carol spurned all such sug- 
gestions, but when Blondes wound up its 
national tour.in Washington, D.C., this 
summer, she finally succumbed. She was 
lured into a softball game on the banks 
of the Potomac and stationed in right 
field, an area loaded with fresh air and 
potential exercise. Grazing placidly there 
she was treacherously attacked by a fly 
ball which easily outmaneuvered her. She 
retired, smarting, to the sidelines, took 
the rest of her exercise and fresh air 
with a friend who was more her speed 
and announced her retirement from all 
forms of baseball. 

“A diamond,” she explained, “is not 
always a girl’s best friend.” 


Books 
(continued from page 87) 
foo . 


J. B. Priestley — His industry outruns 
his gifts. 


He is a writer whose industry far out- 
runs his gifts, having written more than 
twenty plays, fifteen novels and innumer- 
able essays. He has facility amounting to 
glibness, dexterity in the carpentry of 
playwriting that sometimes can compel 
the interest of a reader for its own sake 
though it is never genuinely dramatic; 
he can create cartoon types which, in 
the hands of able actors, might seem like 
characters. 
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Was your set purchased alter the spring of 1947? 


Then here is the full, uncensored story of how you can 
avoid those $15-$20 repair bilis...how you can avoid 





those $30-$60 a year service fees...and 
perfect, movie-clear 





|| a MANY TIMES this week 
have you had to get up and fix a 
jumpy or flickering TV picture... .a 
washed-out, muddy picture? How 
many times have you had to put up 
with ghosts —snow — static—“weak” 
channels” 

And how many times have you had 
to lose a full night's TV entertainment 

because you had to call a repairman 
who couldn't come “till tomorrow”? 


90% OF THESE BREAKDOWNS 
ARE UNNECESSARY! 


Do you know that the same exact 
set now playing in your home -—no 
matter what make or model —has been 
Playing in manufacturer's test rooms 
for months.- and playing perfectly! 

These sets have been subjected to 
incredible “Breakdown Tests” —run- 
ning 24 hours a day—7 days a week 
4 weeks a month — some of them for 
@s much as 17 months! 

They have been tested against every 
conceivable type of viewing hazard. 
They have been tested up to 125 miles 
away from the station tested 
against the interference of an entire 
warehouse of electrical appliances 
tested in special, steel-ribbed build- 
ings which ordinarily would produce 
severa) distinct ghosts. 

And in almost every case, these sets 
produced perfect, movie-clear pictures 
— without major breakdowns — for as 
mech as} year! Here are some of the 
reasons why: 


WHAT TV EXPERTS HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT YOUR SET 


1. If your set is preperty cared for as 
these sets were, it need break dow 
only once in an entire year! You may 
actually have to call a repairman only 
nee a year! You can save the $30-$60 
service fees you are now paying, and 
you can save most of your $10-$15 
repair bills! 

2. If your set is property cared for, it 
can actually give you perfect movie- 
clear reception the other 364 days a 
year without special equipment 
without the help of a repairman — up 
to 100 miles away from your station! 


3. And most important, these ex- 
perts discovered that you do not have 
to be & handyman to get this top TV 
performance. You need no mechanical 
knowledge whatsoever, You do not 
even have to touch a single nut, bolt, 
or wire. Here's why 


5 MINUTES A WEEK 
FOR PERFECT RECEPTION 


These television experts have dis- 
covered that your TV set, like your 
body, gives warning signals before a 
major breakdown. For instance, after 
your set was installed. it probably 
played perfectly for the first week. But 
then it began to suffer from vibration, 


jarring, the interference of other elec- 
trical appliances in your home! The 
picture might suddenly flop over or 
flicker —lines may appear on your 
screen. 

Now — if you had the knowledge to 
quickly make a few minor adjustments 
—on the outside controls of your set— 
you could correct those symptoms— 
you could keep your set playing per- 
fectly and you could prevent major 
breakdowns, exactly as they were pre- 
vented in these manufacturer's tests. 

If you do not have this knowledge— 
if you do not make these adjustments 

.. then your set will weaken, you 
will have a constantly bad picture and 
you will have to call in a repairman. 
Remember —- you pay that repairman, 
not for his work, but for his knowl- 
edge! If you had that knowledge, you 
would not have to pay him at all! 


A TV EXPERT AT YOUR 
ELBOW 24 HOURS A DAY! 


Now suppose you had a television 
expert at your elbow 24 hours « day. 
Suppose that every time your set be- 
gan to flicker. jump. become distorted 
or dissolve into lines or gags, that this 
expert would show you exactly what 
knob on the outside of your set to 
turn —to correct this trouble in less 
than 30 seconds without the slightest 
Ganger to yourself or your set. 

Suppose that every time you were 
annoyed by ghosts, snow, or weak 
channels, this expert would show you 
& non-mechanical trick, without com- 
plicated charts or diagrams, that 
would eliminate most of these faults 
within 15 minutes, and restore the 
perfect, movie-clear reception your 
set should give you 

Yes, and suppose that even when 
your set went black, this expert could 
show you a way to immediately locate 
and change the burnt-out tube, in 
less than 5 minutes, without the 
slightest danger or mechanical skill, 
and save the $10-$15 you'd pay a 
repairman 


ALL THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED ABOUT YOUR TV SET 


‘This is exactly what a new book, the 
TV OWNER'S GUIDE does for you 
Written by 3 of the country's top tele- 
vision experts, this book is guaranteed 
to save you $65 to $100 on your service 
repairs this year alone — save you as 
much as $75 on special antennas, fil- 
ters — save you as much as $150 when 
you buy a new set! 


AVOID 90% OF ALL 
TV REPAIR CALLS! 


This book shows you how to fix 90% 
@ your TV troubles yourself —in your 
own front room- without mechanical 
knowledge or tools—in less than 2 
minutes apiece. There is no danger, 


OOS OOOO SO SO OSSSOSHOSSTSA284 


SEND NO MONEY! Mail Free Gilt Coupon NOW! 
690 MADISON AVE., N. Y, 91 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please rush me the new TV OWNER'S 
GUIDE FOR NO RISK EXAMINATION AND TRIAL. I AGREE TO 
PAY POSTMAN ON ARRIVAL $1.98 PLUS POSTAGE. If I am not satis- 
fied I may return at any time within a year for full 

Also send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, the Magic Trouble Spotter chart 
mine to keep as & FREE GIFT whether or not I keep the TV OWNER'S 


BEDFORD ©O., DEPT. TA-2, 


GUIDE 

Name 
Address 
oe 


SAVE MORE!! IP YOU SEND $1.98 WITH COUPON, WE PAY ALL 
POSTAGE CHARGES. SAME MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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money back 


Zone State 








still get the 





picture you've dreamed about! 








IN LESS THAN 
CURE ZAGS. Hi 
slowly to right 


trol slowly back 
jou will 








CURE 
minutes. TURN 





(Sound OK- 
No Picture) 


few of the other minor repa 
without tools—without mech 


Horizontal 
Distortion 
Ghests 


Vertical 
Distortion 


is 


Interference 


Avoid 90% of T 
Do it yourself with the 





because you do not touch any part 
carrying current. There is no skill 
needed. because hundreds of How-To 
picture instructions track the trouble 
to its source, actually lead you step- 
by-step through the entire adjust- 
ment. With this TV OWNER’S GUIDE 
at your side you will probably need to 
call in a repairman only once a year, 
saving the money that 90% of repairs 
are costing you today 


INCREASE YOUR SET'S 
PULLING POWER 9 TIMES! 


This book gives you a complete sec- 
tion on special. power-packed anten- 
nas that cost you less than $10, yet 
increase your set's pulling power 4, 6 
and 9 times. These antennas will give 
you movie-clear reception without ex- 
pensive boosters up to 90 miles away 
from your station They will automati- 
cally eliminate most neighborhood 
ghosts - snow — static 


A ONE VOLUME TV 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Here are complete sections on buy- 
ing — installing your set. Here are your 
legal rights with your landlord, your 
present service company, your repair- 


PROVE IT YOURSELF! 
NOW! SEE HOW EASY IT IS to get 
perfect TV reception. Cure these TV troubles yourself— 


Locate HOR. SYN. control on back. Turn control 


ve Fy: picture on your screen 
T'S ALL THERE IS! You have made a $5 
repair in less than 30 seconds! 


CURE SNOW (This will work in I out of 3 cases. 
If it does not, see TV OWNER'S GUIDE, page 72) 
Turn set around 
is screwed to set. TURN 0 
IS NO DANGER. Unscrew antenna Scrape ends 
of antenna with scissors, knife or edge of screw- 
driver. Screw clean antenna ends back on set 
THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You may have just 
made a $10 repair in less than one minute! 


BURNT-OUT TUBE. Let set rur 


PLUG. YOU HAVE REMOVED THE DANGER 

Touch each small tube in the set with the tip of 

your finger. There is no current—therefore, there 

is no danger. The goed tubes will be hot. The bad 

tube will be cold. Remove the cold tube by pulling 

A Take it to your neighborhood repair shop 

replace. You will instantly get a perfect pic 

BURNT-OUT TUBE ture THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You have just 
made a $15 repair in less than 2 working minutes! 
As easy as changing a light bulb! 


AND THAT'S JUST A SAMPLE!! Here are just a 


TV OWNER’S GUIDE. 









2 MINUTES. 


ere’s all you do: Turn set around 













ZAGS will appear. Turn con- 
to left. ZAGS will disappear and 









Locate point where antenna 


SET AND THERE | 
| 











for 5 
OFF SET AND PULL OUT THE 














irs you can make yourself— 
anical knowledge—with the 
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Triple Picture Jumpy Picture | 











Twisted Picture 


Picture Tear 
SAVE $30-$60 a Year Service Fees! 


V repair calls! 
TV OWNER'S GUIDE! 


man. Here's information you can trust 


on buying a new set getting a 40% 
discount avoid gypsters what 
you must know about manufacturer's 
warranties, auction sales. installment 
payments. Here is a full section on re- 
pair rackets the only sure way to 
get a reliable repairman how much 
he should charge and how to make 
him return your set fast 

This amazing book is so complete it 
even has sections on avoiding TV eye- 
strain, your children and TV, how t 
take thrilling pictures from your TV 
screen, even an entire chapter on easy 
radio repairs. 


SEND NO MONEY! TRY IT 
ONE YEAR AT OUR RISK 


Send for your copy of the TV 
OWNER'S GUIDE TODAY. Send no 
money. When book arrives, pay only 
$1.98 plus postage — tess than \% the 
cost of a single service call! Try this 
book at our risk for an entire year. If 
it does not save you between $30 and 
$60 im that year alone - if you are not 
completely satisfied, return for your 
money back. Act now! Special offer 
gives you magic trouble spotter abso- 
tutely free! 








Why Haven't TV Owners 
Been Told These Facts? 


WHY WE PUBLISH 
THIS INFORMATION 


During the next year—no mat- 
ter what the brand or model or 
condition of your TV set — you 
will probably waste $30-$100 on 
it! 

You will waste this money for 
one reason — because you do not 
know the TRUTH about your 
television set. Because you do not 
realize that $400,000,000 worth of 
research have gone into simplify- 
ing that set — into making it so 
simple that you yourself can keep 
it im perfect playing condition — 
without a repairman. 

Here then, are the startling 
facts behind this claim — facts 
that you can prove in your own 
home. Read this ad—make these 
tests—decide for yourself whether 
it’s worth a 3c stamp to learn the 
full, money-saving story. 





Thousands of 
TV Owners 
Being Swindled! 


Legitimate dealers 
warn against fly-by-night gypsters. 

IN NEW YORK CITY 10,000 set 
owners lose $€5 to $100 apiece when a 
fly-by-night service company mysteri- 
ously folds 

IN DETROIT — Hundreds of owners 
report sets actually damaged by “stu- 
dent” repairmen sent out on full-price 
service contracts 

IN CHICAGO. Complaints flooding 
in that sets going to fly-by-night repair 
shops are coming back MINUS essen- 
tual parts! Makeshift contraptions sub- 
stituted that burn out in 3 to 5 weeks. 

And these are only a sample! Most 
television dealers and servicemen are 
completely honest. They are just as 
shocked just as worried by these 
developments as you are! 

But the fact remains that if you do 
not know a few simple facts, you stand 
one chance in three of losing money 
when you buy or when you repair your 
set! 





Protect Yourself— 


Learn These Facts: 


Do you know the only sure way to get 
an honest repairman? how to tell 
whether a repairman is overcharging 
you substituting inferior parts . 
keeping your set too long? 

Do you know the 3 tests you must 
make before you buy a new set? How 
to avoid hidden installment payments? 
Trumped-up prices? Excessive “Televi- 
sion rent raises”? 


TV Buyers! Save 
$50 to $150 on New 
Giant Screen Set! 


Here is a complete shopper's guide to 
the new 1952 television sets — inside in- 
formation that may save you % to \ 
of the total retail price of your set 

1. THE RIGHT SET FOR YOU 
for your viewing area. your neighbor- 
hood your apartment. Do you need spe- 
cial interference eliminators? Can you 
get along with an indoor antenna 
and save $35 on installation? What 
about metropolitan sets? The right set 
to buy if you're just setting up a home, 
if you have a sickroom, if you want to 
watch TV outdoors during the summer. 

2. MONEY SAVING TIPS. How to 
get the most trade-in on old set. How 
to avoid the $35 installation bill How 
to get good service for the first month 

without service contract. What you 
must know about dealer contracts, se- 
rial numbers. The 6 point test you must 
make in dealer's showroom before you 
buy a set 

These and many others — the most 
complete, up-to-date buying guide for 
the average TV buyer — yours as just 
py of this amazing TV OWNER'S 
au 
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In Defense of the Met 


(continued from page 75) 


and I for one am reasonably sure that 
in the case of these particular older 
operas their success would be doubtful, 
to say the least.” 

Mr. Bing then enlarged on his atti- 
tude toward contemporary works. “I do 
believe,” he said, “until larger sums of 
money are available, that whenever we 
go to the considerable cost of a new pro- 
duction the money ought to be spent on 
one of two basic types of opera: either 
on a new work with which, even if popu- 
lar success should be lacking, we are 
doing something for contemporary opera, 
or on a work of the standard repertory 
such as our new productions of Aida and 
Carmen, where we can be sure that a 
new type of interpretation will keep that 
work in the repertory and be good box 
office for years on end.” 

As has already been announced, the 
Metropolitan is doing at least one new 
work next season. Plans are already 
underway for the American premiére of 
Stravinsky's new opera: The Rake’s 
Progress. The presentation of this work, 
however, did not diminish Menotti’s 
criticisms of the Met. As Menotti said in 
his original charge: “Even Stravinsky's 
The Rake’s Progress — the first contem- 
porary opera the present Metropolitan 
management has undertaken — will have 
rolled up nearly 200 performances abroad 
before the Met gets it here.” 

John Gutman replied as follows: “If 
anyone tells you he thinks that The 
Rake’s Progress is a financial success in 
Europe, tell him quite loudly that it is 
far from that. In any such new work 
there always arises some intellectual inter- 
est in its premiére, but that’s all. It is 
wrong to say that the problem of doing 
contemporary opera is particularly an 
American or New York problem. The 
critics who say that do not have to face 
the Metropolitan Board who wants to 
know why you play such an opera at a 
loss of several thousands of dollars when 
you can do Traviata with people hanging 
from the rafters.” 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Gutman 
told about an incident that occurred 
while the Metropolitan was performing 
Verdi's Don Carlo. “It was doing very 
well,” he said, “but not quite as well as 
the ramshackle Traviata. I mentioned 
this comparison to Bing whom I had 
known over ten years ago when I was a 
music critic in Berlin. Bing said: ‘Don’t 
you remember that it was the same in 
Berlin?’ And it was! This is not a new 
problem. Last season our Elektra did not 
sell out one performance out of five, as 
compared to our productions of Aida, 
Traviata and Rigoletto which were all 
sold out.” In concluding Mr. Gutman 
said: “I often feel that opera manage- 
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ments ought not to be criticized as much 
as the public, which is more often at 
fault!” 

One of the staunchest defenders of the 
Metropolitan against Menotti’s charges 
is an opera producer who is in compe- 
tition with the Met and preferred not 
have his name used. “Menotti is right,” 
he said, “but also wrong in implying a 
negative interpretation of the word mu- 
seum. An opera house is a museum, since 
a Gluck opera was not written for today, 
yet it is still valid and should be done. 
It seems to me that in America opera is 
a battle cry; in Europe it is a reality. 
One of the difficulties is that opera 
includes so many different categories of 
work. Aida, Tristan and The Medium 
are all referred to as operas. Yet it is 
almost silly to call them all by the same 
name. Menotti’s accusation about the 
Met is not a new thing really. He ex- 
pressed the same views at a Juilliard 
round table three years ago.” 


The producer was referring to a panel 
discussion in which Menotti, Virgil 
Thomson, Peter Herman Adler, now of 
NBC-TV Opera, and Frederick Cohen 
of Juilliard all took part. 


“It is important in understanding 
Menotti’s charge,” the producer contin- 
ued, “to realize that The Medium isn’t 
really good for the style of theatre which 
the Met happens to be. The Medium 
is an intimate work. It is all right to 
stress that it was performed at La Scala, 
but it was a flop there because the the- 
atre was wrong for it. Menotti implies 
that big opera houses can be both a mu- 
seum of the repertoire and at the same 
time the home for modern lyric theatre. 
I know that the Met in its twenty-week 
seasons cannot serve both purposes. I 
feel sure, however, that if Menotti wrote 
a full-length grand opera the Met would 
do it. I think, nonetheless, that the Met 
should do more new operas.” 


The problem of whether a large opera 
house can do justice to both the stand- 
ard repertoire and contemporary operas 
is not a new one. The Opéra Comique 
was founded in France more than one hun- 
dred years. ago for just that very reason. 
France required a house where modern 
opera of the time could be given with 
smaller casts and a more intimate feeling 
than in the larger opera house. Apparently 
the Metropolitan management is aware of 
this alternative and is giving the matter 
some consideration. Mr. Gutman said 
recently: “The only solution for opera 
today is two houses. In every city of 
magnitude threughout the world there 
are two opera houses. The Met has con- 
sidered the Empire Theatre across the 
street, but it’s a matter of money.” 

There are others in the opera world 
who feel that Mr. Menotti’s charges are 
beside the point because the Metropoli- 


tan and the City Center, in an informal 
way, represent the solution to the overall 
problem of doing both contemporary 
opera and the standard repertoire. Such 
people are content if the Met does some 
new works each season—as well as 
standard works — with City Center em- 
phasizing the major contemporary operas 
in its repertoire. 


The Writers 


Armand Aulicino (page 74) is a TV 
writer and author of a forthcoming book, 
Making Theatre. 


Daniel Blum (page 66) is editor of 
Theatre World and A Pictorial History 
of the American Theatre. 


Robert Downing (page 22), a founder 
and member of the Stage Managers’ 
Club and editor of its newspaper, The 
Promptside, has been stage manager for 
several Broadway productions including 
A Streetcar Named Desire and Maurice 
Evans’ GI Hamlet. 


Ben Gross (page 26) has been radio 
and TV editor of the New York Daily 
News for twenty-seven years, has written 
for Collier’s and Current History. 


Robert Hatch (page 72) was formerly 
film critic for the New Republic. 


Joseph Leberman (page 78) was a 
member of the Hedgerow Theatre com- 
pany for twenty-one years, acted in 130 
roles and designed twenty productions. 


Howard Lindsay (page 65), actor, play- 
wright and producer, is best known for 
his collaborations with Russel Crouse. 


Sigmund Spaeth (page 4), writer, mu- 
sician, and lecturer, was music critic for 
the New York Evening Mail and was on 
the staff of the New York Times. 


Saint-Subber (page 32) (who never 
uses his first name, Arnold) is a young 
Broadway producer who was successful 
with his first production, Kiss Me Kate. 


John S. Wilson (page 18) was formerly 
drama critic for PM, has written for 
Collier’s and other periodicals. 
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it's Hard to Make a Living 
(continued from page 28) 


may continue to be a part of TV for 
some time to come. Among these are 
CBS’ “Studio One,” “Celanese Theatre” 
(ABC), “Television Playhouse” (NBC) 
and “Robert Montgomery Presents” 
(NBC). Worthington Miner, now at 
NBC; Donald Davis of “Studio One’; 
Fred Coe of “Television Playhouse” and 
Alex Seagal, formerly of “Celanese 
Theatre” are generally recognized as 
the leaders among the producers and 
directors. 


These are full-hour shows, with casts 
ranging anywhere from six to twenty- 
three players, in contrast to the thirty- 
minute productions which usually employ 
no more than six. Unlike the soap operas 
and the already mentioned “Mama” and 
“The Goldbergs,” these programs have 
an open door for free-lance actors. At 
least, the casting directors say that their 
chances are “fair.” 

Theoretically, this is true of most such 
series. The networks hold out the prom- 
ise that competent players, even those 
who have made no great splash on 
Broadway, may gain the opportunity to 
distinguish themselves in TV. But, actu- 
ally, it does not work out that way. 

“I want to be quite frank about this,” 
one casting executive told me, “and I 
shall be so, provided you do not publish 
my name. It’s true that occasionally you 
may see several unknowns in minor or 
perhaps in important roles. But let's 
face it: An average actor without much 
television experience, one who is neither 
a Broadway star nor a featured player, 
must meet terrific competition. And this 
competition comes from those who are 
now regularly employed in TV. 

“There’s no great mystery about this. 
It isn’t because a producer or a director 
wishes to play favorites. It’s just that he 
has only a comparatively brief time in 
which to prepare a show. So it’s only 
human that he should choose those play- 
ers of whose video work he is already 
certain.” 

One does not need to add, of course, 
that even those performers who are given 





the courtesy of an interview are those 
with considerable professional experience. 
The American Broadcasting Company, 
for example, during one week in spring 
offered sixteen live dramatic shows and 
five on film. These were prepared by the 
network itself and by independent pack- 
age producers. Some 175 actors were 
used in these presentations and of this 
number more than ninety per cent had 
several Broadway appearances to their 
credit. The others had gained their expe- 
rience in summer stock or in community 
theatre work. 

As for the aspiring amateur, no matter 
how talented, unless there are extraor- 
dinary circumstances, he cannot even 
gain an audition. 

Practically every network or independ- 
ent package firm is willing to give a 
hearing to a performer with a profes- 
sional background or dramatic school 
training. But it is CBS which, at its New 
York headquarters, auditions more play- 
ers than any other organization in 
television. Robert Fryer, head of its cast- 
ing department, and his assistants inter- 
view or see the work of 150 applicants 
each week —a total of 7,800 a year. Of 
this number, according to Mr. Fryer, 
about seventy-eight actually get jobs. 

At CBS, just as at the other net- 
works, there is no such thing as a stock 
company for house-produced shows. But 
there is a pool of those who have passed 
the auditions and it is from this that the 


players are cast. Recently, out of this 
stockpile of approved talent Wendy 
Drew, Gertrude Stack and Nancy Dev- 
lin were placed on “Studio One” and 
John O'Connell in “The Web.” Miss 
Drew and Mr. O'Connell played star 
parts. 

Donald Davis, who with his wife pro- 
duces “Studio One,” gives evidence of 
being more favorably disposed toward 
untried TV players than the majority of 
his colleagues. Not long ago, in one of 
his shows, almost forty per cent of the 
cast was made up of newcomers to video. 

“I want to give these people a break,” 
he said. “I believe the public wants not 
only talent but also new faces.” 

Hudson Faussett, producer of the 
“Circle Theatre” on NBC, is also a 
booster for new talent. “I have never be- 
lieved in the closed shop,” he announces. 

Such words are encouraging; never- 
theless most directors prefer those players 
who have worked with them before. 

Because of this, the television actors’ 
chances of employment are limited. The 
live video performers’ union, Television 
Authority, when called by this writer, 
was either unable or unwilling to esti- 
mate the number of players working in 
TV during an average week. Its spokes- 
man merely said: “Several hundred.” 

The trade consensus is that most 
actors of non-featured or non-starred 
status land no more than one job a 
month. A few of the lucky ones, espe- 
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cially those appearing in a series with 
the same characters, work once a week. 
This is the reason why so many of them 
augment their incomes through employ- 
ment on the radio, in the theatre or in 
night clubs. 

Financially, there is a select group of 
players who do very well in television. 
Some of its dramatic stars earn $75,000 
or more a year from their appearances 
before the cameras and there is many a 
featured player whose income is well 
above $10,000. But, according to CBS, 
the “average good actor” draws “some- 
where between $3,000 and $7,500 an- 
nually,” sums which would inspire no 
great envy in the hearts of competent 
plumbers or waiters. 

In spite of its many problems, artistic 


and economic, there are those who be- —— 
lieve that eventually TV will solve more | 
problems than it is now creating. They | 
are dealing with a speculative future, of | 


course, but in some cases they speak with 
the authority of long experience. 


Never before have so many millions 


been exposed so repeatedly to stories told 
in terms of action and of dialogue. A 


Pulitzer prize-winning play is now seen | 
by a greater audience in one evening | 


over TV than the many audiences which 


attended it during its entire run on | 


Broadway and on the road. 


From this some people conclude that | 
television will inflict fatal blows on the | 
body of the “Fabulous Invalid.” But | 


others hold that quite the contrary is 
true. 
tended to stay on the level of mediocrity 
but they insist that eventually it will be 


a lifesaver for the theatre. They point 


out that the medium, despite its imper- 


fections, combines the mobility of the | 
motion picture and the intimacy of radio | 
with the sustained emotional power of | 


the stage. 


This combination has created a new 
appetite for drama. Every program popu- | 


larity survey proves this, with the series 


devoted to plays ranking right after the | 


big-name variety shows. 


A. Burke Crotty, producer of last sea- 
son’s “Celanese Theatre,” said recently: | 


“Television, reaching eventually a much 


bigger audience than the movies, will | 


create a desire to see flesh-and-blood 


actors not merely on a screen but in a | 


theatre.” He based his opinion on the 
enthusiastic audience reaction to the 


plays of Eugene O'Neill, Elmer Rice, | 
Robert Sherwood and other dramatists | 


presented on his program. 


Actor-producer Eddie Dowling had 
this to say: 


as Vallee, Crosby and Sinatra. Then 
what happened? Millions rushed to see 
them in person. It’s only a matter of 


time before the hordes who know dra- | 


matic players only on their TV sets will 
be going to the theatre to see them in 
plays.” 
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The recent lifting of the freeze on TV 
station construction by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission means that 
within ten years there may be as many 
as 2,000 television outlets operating in 
this country. The video drama will be- 
come increasingly important even in the 
most remote sections of the United 
States. The actor and the writer will 
gain new prestige. 

“The TV stars of the future will be 
bigger than those of the theatre and of 
the movies,” producer Crotty said. “As 
for the TV writer, he will dominate the 
field. His thoughts and his words will 
influence more people than those of the 
theatre, the pictures and the printed 
page, combined.” 


| 
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New Dramatists 
(continued from page 65) 

ever seen before and were able to meet 
with playwrights to discuss and analyze 
the success or failure of those plays. 

Also, and equally important, many of 
the most successful playwrights in Amer- 
ica, eminent stage directors and noted 
scenic designers met with them. Thirdly, 
financial assistance came. First from indi- 
viduals like John Golden, then from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Part of the lat- 
ter was granted outright, part condition- 
ally upon the Committee’s raising a 
matching amount during its current 
drive for funds. Concurrently the New 
York City Center of Music and Drama, 
“in recognition of the unique public and 
professional service being rendered by 
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the Committee,” offered it rent-free of- 
fices, meeting and rehearsal space. 

Last autumn Miss O’Harra began to 
press for a third project which she called 
the production observance system. She 
believed the Committee could persuade 
producers and stage directors to allow 
one New Dramatist to attend all re- 
hearsals and out-of-town performances of 
their Broadway-bound productions. This 
production observer would gain expe- 
rience excelled only if it were his or her 
own play which was being produced. 
Also the observer could report back to 
the group what had happened during 
the rehearsal and out-of-town tryout, the 
reasons for whatever changes were made 
and the results of these changes. Wher- 
ever possible, employment on the pro- 
duction staff would be obtained for the 
observer. Only those equipped for the 
work would be recommended. 

So, during the Committee’s third year, 
Project 3 was added to the list. Miss 
O’Harra’s belief proved well-founded. 
The attendance of a production observer 
was made possible last season for thirteen 
plays. In the case of six of these the 
producer provided a job or gave finan- 
cial assistance to the observer. 

Most important, however, was Miss 
O’Harra’s establishment last season of 
Project 4, a New Dramatists’ Workshop 
financed by the Morgenthau family. Here 
the New Dramatist sees his play actually 
in performance, with a selected Equity 
cast, under an experienced stage direc- 
tor. Plays are rehearsed three weeks, 
brought to the point where they would 
be ready, in the commercial theatre, to 
meet their audience, and then are per- 
formed before three separate audiences 
without scenery or costumes. Five plays 
were produced in this manner last sea- 
son. During this coming season it is 
hoped that at least six and perhaps 
nine plays will be given such workshop 
showings. 

Miss O’Harra is now organizing Proj- 
ect 5 for this coming season — a project 
based on the following facts: It is not- 
able that as the American theatre has 
shrunk in New York City it has to some 
degree prospered throughout the country, 
in some instances as a professional thea- 
tre and in most instances as a non-pro- 
fessional theatre. Interest in the writing 
and production of plays in colleges and 
universities has increased sharply, as the 
number of drama departments indicates. 
From them and from the nation’s grow- 
ing number of community and “off- 
Broadway” professional theatres we 
receive numerous requests for new plays 
not yet produced in New York. Many 
of these groups have already done many 
new plays and want more; and many 
Lave appealed to the New Dramatists 
Committee to provide them. 

They, and we, know that no workable 
liaison has ever existed between the com- 
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mercial theatre and the educational, 
community and off-Broadway profes- 
sional theatre. Many attempts have been 
made, but there has never been a suc- 
cessful program for the discovery and 
development of playwrights or the dis- 
covery and distribution of producible 
new plays throughout the nation. 

The New Dramatists Committee may 
not be able to create such a program, 
but we are doing what we can. Not all 
plays are written in New York City. Not 
all promising playwrights live here or are 
New Dramatists. But a large proportion 
still converge on New York; it is still the 
only theatrical center we have. There is 
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“I'll tell you how bad his last picture 
was ... it’s now on television!” 





only one Dramatists Guild —and each 
season talented new writers apply for 
work in the New Dramatists group. 
Perhaps we shall succeed. 

It has recently occurred to me that 
Projects 3, 4 and 5 were part of that 
original “Plan for Playwrights” which 
Miss O’Harra submitted and which I 
thought was much too ambitious ever to 
be achieved. There may have been on 
that original plan Projects 6, 7 and 8. I 
am not going to inquire into this. If 
there are such projects, I am sure that 
next year or the year after they will be 
part of the work of the New Dramatists 
Committee 
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